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MarTHA GRAHAM 


The American dancer whose performance in her com- 
position, Primitive Mysteries, places her very high 
in her art. (Photograph by Edward Moeller) 








School and Studio Directory continued 


eRMREEE SKS oT ORNATE 
FANNY BRADSHAW 


Play Producer—Director 


individual instruction in 
DICTION 
and the 


SPEAKING VOICE 


for stage and daily use 
DRAMATIC ART 


15 Park Ave., New York. Ash. 4-7196 
SORBET SRR PRE ERIE I 








NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 
TRAINING AND COACHING 
for the 
Stage—Talking Pictures—Radio 
Dalcroze Eurythmics — Pantomime 
Diction and Voice Production 
Mechanics of the Stage 
Public Performances 
Training for Dramatic Teachers 
1931-32 Season—Oct. - June 
. Day and Evening Classes... 
Catalogue sent on request 
254 West 54th Street 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-7289 











YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENTor DRAMA 


Professional school for men and women. Has an 


enviable record of graduates prominent in the | 


professional theatre. 
2 
PLAYWRITING 
George Pierce Baker 
Chairman of De ent 
Assistant, Philip W. Barber 


PRODUCTION—Alexander Dean 
STAGE LIGHTING—S. R. McCandless 
SCENIC DESIGN—Donald Oecnslager 
COSTUME DESIGN—Frank P. Bevan 


TECHNICAL DIRECTING—?P. W. Barber 
Assistant, Edward C. Cole 


CRITICISM —Johe Mason Brown 


of N. Y. Evening Post 


qnench~Caadents Welch 
| PANTOMIME—lizabeth Elson 


MANAGEMENT—Boyd Smith 


Under faculty supervision, plays are written, pro- 
duced, acted by students. Workshop training in 
ideal physical plant. 


* 
For Catalogue address 
The Department of Drama 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven Connecticut 








The CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
* 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


KENSINGTON GORE 
LONDON, S. W. 7 


Principal: 


ELSIE FOGERTY, L.R.A.M. 


Summer School Session, 1932 


(6 weeks course) 


1. July ith - 23rd London 
2. July 25th - August 6th Stratford- 


on-Avon (Summer Festival) 
3. August 8th - 20th 
Malvern (Malvern Festival) 
Students may join for 2, 4 or 6 weeks. 
Full particulars on application 


to the Registrar 














-FEAGIN 


JSchootof 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting, Play Producing, Teach- 
ing, Directing, Entertaining, Public Speak- 
ing, Musical Comedy, Motion Picture 
Acting, Radio Broadcasting. 
Develops Personality through training in 
Expression. General Cultural Education. 
Childrens’ Department 
Winter term begins January 4th 
DAY and EVENING 
Write for Catalogue. 
Room 420 
316 West 57th Street 
New York City 
| Tel. COlumbus 5-0926 




















CHOICE SCHOOLS 


(THERE are a large number 

of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is given such 
inquiries. 








Frances Robinson-Duff 


“America’s most eminent dramatic coach” 


Technical Training in all Branches 
of Theatric Art for the 


ACTOR, SINGER, TEACHER, 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


Intensive training for Silent 
and Sound-Picture Acting 
s 


Write or phone 
Secretary for prospectus 


235 East 62nd Street, N. Y. C. 
RHinelander 4-7900 








THEODORA IRVINE 


A COURSE IN oe 


Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


STUDIO ~THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York, at Riverside Drive 


TALKING PICTU 
RADIO BROADCASTING 

AND TELEVISION 
Day and Evening Classes 

All students act each 
week in studio productions. 

Work sponsored by: 

Eva Le Gallienne 

Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 
Teacher of Alice of Alice Brady 
WINTER 2 TERM | BEGINS 

JANUARY 





16 (070) FEO) 





THE THEATRE 
| (arial 


ee a ased on fifteen years 
successful theatrical pro= 
duction -+ iS planned to 
meet the requirements of 
those students who de« 
mand thorough, practical 
stage training, as well as 
sound theoretical backs 
ground in the drama.a® 


Courses in talking picture 
technique, diction, dramatic art, 
stagecraft, direction, theatre 
management, design, and all 
essential subjects. Two-year 
course leading to diploma. 

Faculty of high profession- 
al standing under personal su- 
pervision of Gilmor Brown. 

Limited enrollment. 


Write the General Manager 
For Full information. 


PasadenaCommunity 

Playhouse Associat’n 

33 S. El Molino Ave. 

Pasadena, California 
A 


Gi_Mor Brown, Director 


CHAS. F.>RIcKettT, Gen. Mer. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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School Directory continued 








American Premier of 
“THE TRAGEDY OF SALOME” 
A ballet in one act and four scenes 
Music by Florent Schmitt 
Cast of thirty dancers to include: 
Lisa Parnova Gertrude Prokosch 
Blake Scott Josef Castle 


REPERTORY 
PLAYHOUSE 
ASSOCIATES 
Developing a Permanent 
Repertory Company 
HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, 
Director 
SUMMER SESSION 


ELM LEA, PUTNEY, VT. 


Eight Weeks Beginning 
JULY fst, 1932 





NATIVE HULA HAWAIIAN 


Fascinating dances and chants 
brought from the Hawaiian Islands 


Divertissements 


a Mr "HOMMAGE TO US" by 
OF ACTING, oo A satire in four episodes 

Th 
PUPPETRY - and. possible Three Performances only VIVIENNE "HUAPALA" MADER 


Jan. 29, 30 and 31 — 8:30 


GRAND STREET PLAYHOUSE 
(Henry Street Settlement) 
Mail orders now to Playhouse, 466 Grand St. 
DRydock 4--5046 Prices $3.00 to $.50 


ee ee 
— . | comemsomo. || “**'"4 oA 


membership in the Company. 
Development of the Company 
years of 


Available for Concerts 
and Varied Engagements 


340 West 85th St., N. Y. C. TRa. 7-751! 
LEDER SE LLB RE LEVELS LEIS 


covers three 
preparation. o Ce 
For further information apply 
Herbert V. Gellendré, 
251 West 72nd St., N.Y.C. 




















University Theatre Seome  béelce  Dence AND DANCE GROUP 
UNIVERSITY of IOWA e LOUIS HORST, Pianist 
School of Fine Arts Dramatic Faculty Includes e@ 


Available for Concerts 
and Little Theatre or 
College Engagements 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 
JEAN MERCIER 


Spring term, February 8th 
Summer term, June 22nd 


@ New curriculum provides thor- 
ough preparation for the 
teacher-director whose work is in 
schools and colleges. 


Address inquiries care 


46 East 9th Street 
New York City 


opeloff 


@ Opportunity for persons inter- 
ested in playwriting is offered 
through the experimental pro- 
duction of new scripts. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


SEATTLE 

















@ Opportunity offered in spe- 














cialized courses for those who | =a | Wea, . 
2) ail \\ 
eZ) 


wish to pursue intensive study 


The 





in stage design and in stage | | STUDIO OF 
lighting. | . rT \ 4 

relia hig Lisa Gardiner | \\ i DANCE and MIME 
@ Practical experience is pro- | school of D j | \— AS * 

vided in community theatre and | School o anecing =F iio end 


in experimental productions. Beginners’ Courses in 


Courses lead to A.B. and ad- 


vanced degrees. 


and 


every style of 
Dance Art 








Coneert Danee 
Group Daily Professional 
Classes 


1708 S. Street, Northwest e 


| WASHINGTON, D. C. 801 Carnegie Hall 
Phone: North 0874 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘Phone CHerry 4876 
Catalog Upon Request 


Professor E. C. Mabie....Director 


Associate Professor V. M. 
Morton........ Associate Director 


Helene Blattner | 
Voice and Phonetics | 


Hunton D.Scliman. Stage Lighting 
































"RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personally Supervises 


Lucy Barton 
Stage Costume Design 








Arnold S. Gillette. Scenic Design 





Second Semester begins 














MIDWINTER and SPRING 
COURSE IN DANCING 


Feb. l, 1932 “Out of the Laboratory of Denishawn 

— come the most important figures in 

the younger generation of American 

Summer Terms, June 10 to Dancers, today.”"—Dancing Times, London. 
Aug. 25, 1932 2 

Classes for day and boarding pupils include 

Oriental, German Technique, usic 


The Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art 


University of lowa ee ee, Oe ee 67 STEVENSON PLACE 
' 7 
IOWA CITY IOWA | Sy A 7 , - ry idy hy AD Van Cortlandt Park, N.Y. | Kingsbridge 6-6402 }] _ 
a WN E OW To 8 S t F 

















STUDIO OF THE DANCE, Inc. 








Visualization, Dance Creation, Basic Ballet. 
Body Building, Dance Pedagogy, Material 
for Stage Presentation. 


DENISHAWN HOUSE 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


The Art of the Dance — Operetta 
Revivals — Les Quinze— Robert 
Edmond Jones 


‘TQERHAPS the most important 

work on the dance which has 
been put into print since Noverre gave 
his letters to the world in 1760,” is what 
John Martin calls the collection of Isa- 
dora Duncan’s essays on her art, pub- 
lished by Theatre Arts, Inc. just two 
years ago, under the tile, The Art of the 
Dance. A work of first importance is, 
too, what this book seemed to be to those 
who saw it in manuscript. Its history is, 
therefore, interesting. Isadora Duncan 
herself treasured these essays, which she 
had written at various times in her ca- 
reer, together with the portraits that a 
score or more of the greatest painters, 
etchers, sculptors of the age had made of 
her as the real record she would leave 
for posterity. Yet neither these artists’ 
interpretations nor her own writings on 
the dance seemed to those who were re- 
sponsible for the form of her autobiogra- 
phy interesting enough (or perhaps it 
is fairer to say pertinent enough) to be 
included in it. An admirer of her art 
(who did not know her personally) fur- 
nished the money for the publication of 
The Art of the Dance. All of the artists 


[3] 
January, 1932 





Esther Peck’s costume designs for The 
Masque of the Apple (music by Kurt 
Schindler) one of the Neighborhood Play- 
house Junior Players’ productions which 
are as much part of New York's Christ- 
mas as the Pantomime is of London's. 


CTORS’ EQUITY vetoed the 
motion suggested by the 
League of New York Theatres to 
support an effort to effect legislation 
permitting Sunday performances in 
the legitimate theatres. THEATRE 
Arts believes the drama should have 
privileges already granted burlesque, 
vaudeville and movies, provided the 
actors’ weekly day of rest is protected. 
* 
OR the second of his experimental 
productions at the Théatre 
Montparnasse, Gaston Baty has 
chosen Caracava, a morality in three 
tableaux by Fernand Fleuret and 
Amadeo Legua. The three sets in- 
stead of being by one man are done by 


Raoul Dufy, Benito, and Galanis. 
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THEATRE 
OVIET RUSSIA'S interest in the 


theatre continues to express itself 
vigorously. Such nationalities of the 
Far East as the Yakuts and the Buri- 
ats, who before the revolution were il- 
literate to a man, who did not even 
have any alphabet, now have their 
own actors, stage managers and play- 
wrights. A travelling Gipsy Theatre 
is being organized in Moscow to per- 
form before the Gipsy population dis- 
persed over different regions of the 
USSR and, probably for the first time 
in its history settling down to form 
Gipsy agricultural communes or being 
employed in factories and mills. Also 
in Moscow construction has been be- 
gun on “The Palace of Silence,” the 
graceful name given to a new theatre 
for deaf mutes. 


HE University of Denver, 

through the University Civic 
Theatre, has accepted as a gift from 
the heirs of Peter McFarlane the 
Opera House of Central City, once a 
flourishing Colorado mining town. 
The Opera House was built in 1878 
and is a remarkably fine example of 
the architecture of its period. Most 
of its decoration and some of its old 
stage sets are still intact. Plans for 
its use include a Festival of the The- 
atre each summer which will include 
for a time, at least, the revivals of 
some of the plays which were on the 
boards during the heyday of the old 
house. Other ambitious plans are to 
be announced soon. 


& 
ITOEFF’S company at the Thé- 


atre de l’Avenue began its season 
with André Gide’s Oedipus, followed 
that production with la Belle au Bois 
by Jean Supervielle and a French 
adaptation of Bruckner’s Elizabeth of 
England, produced Shaw’s St. Joan 
on Armistice Day, and continued with 
Ibsen’s Doll’s House until the end of 
November when the company began 
its annual tour through France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland. 
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or their representatives collaborated in 
the service of furnishing the thirty-three 
illustrative plates. There were no pub- 
lisher’s profits charged to the book’s cost 
so that it might be sold at a price within 
the range of libraries, schools and dance 
lovers. Critics all over the world have 
agreed with John Martin’s evaluation of 
the book. And yet from the records, the 
book has been a failure. There have 
been just over one thousand copies sold, 
most of these to individuals who knew 
and admired Isadora Duncan’s work. 
Although it is, of course, not possible to 
trace every copy purchased, the sources 
of sale indicate that it is not in one-tenth 
of the important libraries or the import- 
ant schools and colleges in America and 
that it has attracted very little interest 
among dancers. All of which would not 
be so strange if the autobiography had 
not sold so many thousands upon thou- 
sands of copies. It hardly seems possible 
that so many people could be interested 
in a dancer’s flaming life without there 
being created in some of them an interest 
in the art which was itself the flame. 
How long, one asks, must Isadora Dun- 
can be dead to come to life again in the 
imagination of her own people? 


HE Civic Light Opera Company, 

after a happy season of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, has started out to prove 
that the works of these perfect partners 
are not the only operettas worth reviv- 
ing. The smoothly swinging melodies 
of Victor Herbert have been welcomed 
by audiences whose hearty approval is 
not based merely on nostalgia for the 
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LYNN FoNTANNE IN REUNION IN VIENNA 


Robert Sherwood’s sophisticated comedy proves a 
fitting vehicle for its leading lady’s sparkling per- 
formance. (Photograph by Vandamm) 
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ILsE MARVENGA 


The diminutive German 
actress who gave a spirited 
performance of the name 
part in the Civic Light 
Opera Company’s recent 
revival of Victor Herbert’s 
Naughty Marietta. (Pho- 
tograph by White) 

















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


good old years that began the century. 
The long, sweet, melodic phrases of the 
waltz songs, the free, rich, orchestral 
color, even the simple saccharine words 
of the lyrics are a pleasant relief from 
the close-clipped staccato units sung in 
the witty double-rhyming of today. A 
talented actor-singer like Ilse Mar- 
venga, in the name part of Naughty 
Marietta, who gives a performance of 
such bubbling spontaneity she seems to 
be enjoying the play as much as the audi- 
ence, makes it easy and pleasant to be 
oblivious to a few old jokes no longer 
funny, to sink down in your seat and pre- 
tend it’s 1910 again and you are hearing 
I’m Falling in Love With Someone for 
the first time. 


HE Compagnie des Quinze, the in- 

heritors not only of Copeau’s Thé- 
atre du Vieux Colombier, but of his tra- 
dition, training and some of his players, 
opened their season with a comedy in 
three acts, La Mauvaise Conduite by 
Jean Variot, after The Menaechmi of 
Plautus. Probably no Paris opening was 
more eagerly awaited by those who are 
concerned with what Paris calls her Thé- 
atres d’Avant-garde. The Compagnie 
des Quinze had established themselves 
in quick favor last year with Noé and 
Viol de Lucréce. They had gone to Lon- 
don to stay a few days and London had 
kept them for weeks. It was, there- 
fore, with more than the usual expecta- 
tion that the audience saw the curtain 
rise on the stylized production of this 
old play of the streets, remade to modern 
taste but played in masks and after the 
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Oo? CHATFIELD - TAY- 
LOR’S dramatization of Oliver 
LaFarge’s Pulitzer Prize novel, 
Laughing Boy, which was being pre- 
pared for production by David Bel- 
asco just before his death, is to receive 
its world-premiére late in January at 
Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in 
New Orleans. Lemist Esler is to di- 
rect the production, aided in establish- 
ing its authenticity by Mr. LaFarge 
and by Franz Blom, head of Tulane 
University’s Department of Middle 
American Research and Director of 
that institution’s Indian Museum. 
The settings, four desert exteriors and 
two hogahn interiors, will be designed 
by Ethel Crumb Brett. The play 
involves thirty-six characters all but 
two of whom are Navajos. 


s 

CCORDING to an interview in 
Musical America, Alban Berg, 
composer of Wozzeck, which Stokow- 
sky and his Philadelphia Orchestra 
recently brought triumphantly to New 
York for a single performance, is 
working on a new opera from a lib- 
retto of his own after Wedekind’s 
tragic play sequence, Lulu. The first 
part of Lulu, the bitter Erdgeist, is 
familiar to theatre audiences all over 
the world. The second part, Die 
Biichse der Pandora, has been seen 
only by native playgoers, but enough 
of its tragic material and treatment is 
known to make it seem a logical choice 
to follow Wozzeck, musically and dra- 
matically the epitome of frustration. 


s 

FRENCH news note announces 
that André Obey’s Bataille de 
la Marne will follow Jean Variot in 
the season begun so happily by Les 
Quinze with La Mauvaise Conduite. 
It announces further that after a two 
months’ season in Paris the company 
will go on tour to Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, London and New York. 
It is true that there has been talk of 
the company’s coming to New York. 
There has also been a rumor which 
would seem to negate the first, that 
André Obey’s Viol de Lucréce is to 

be Katharine Cornell’s next vehicle. 
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THEATRE 
LMER RICE’S American char- 


acters are becoming more and 
more the theatre-ambassadors, or at 
least representatives, of their native 
land. As evidence we have Frederick 
Burleigh’s telling of the success of 
Street Scene in Warsaw (illustrated 
on page 49). Meyer Levin quotes 
André Maurois on the subject of the 
playwright’s universality in his article 
on page 54. And a note from the 
Liverpool Repertory Theatre says 
that its company recently completed 
an extended run of See Naples and 
Die in which Estelle Winwood, who 
was a member of the company fifteen 
years ago, returned to play the lead. 


* 

LONG with the reported an- 
nouncements that Charlie Chap- 
lin plans to play the part of Napoleon 
in a play of his own authorship and 
that Moissi is just completing a script 
on the same subject for his own use 
comes the news that the French actor, 
Gemier, recently enacted the réle of 
the Man of Destiny at the Théatre 
de l’Ambigu, in Forzano’s dramatiza- 
tion of a scenario by Benito Mussolini 

entitled 4 Hundred Days. 


ae 
HE Théatre Pigalle, “the best 
equipped theatre in the world,” 
on occasion opens its doors to groups 
of visitors who are guided on a tour 
of the playhouse with demonstrations 
of its machinery and appointments. 








Costume designs by Esther Peck 
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manner of the old Italian comedies. 
What Comoedia, the journal of the the- 
atre, did about the situation is an inter- 
esting comment on what might be done 
everywhere if enough people were really 
interested in the news of the theatre and 
if the newspapers believed that they 
were. Three critics attended the play 
and wrote of it. Etienne Ray reviewed 
the play (its story in relation to the 
Plautus original and to other work of its 
young author) and the audience’s re- 
sponse, slow at first, increasingly appre- 
Ciative as the play went on. Gabriel 
Boissy wrote of the interpretation of the 
play—the characterization, the use of 
masks, their effect upon the voices, the 
quality of the characters, their effect 
upon the actors, the settings and cos- 
tumes (designed by René Moulaert who 
made his name with the Volks Toneel in 
Brussels), the rhythm of the playing, 
the ensemble, and so forth. Someone 
who signs himself Armory wrote of the 
performance as a social event, that is, as 
an event in theatre society—who were 
the people of real importance in the 
audience that filled the house whose in- 
terest and approval the critics registered. 
Among them one finds a long list of 
names familiar as far away as New 
York: including André Gide, Vildrac, 
René Benjamin, Paul Ginisty, Paul 
Reboux, Lugné-Poe, René Wisner, 
H. R. Lenormand, André Levinson. 


OBERT EDMOND JONES’ 
newer works for the theatre will 

be on exhibition at the Bourgeois Gal- 
leries from March sth to March 26th. 
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A Norman Bel Geddes production has come to be 
of interest throughout the world. Especial emphasis 
has been laid on the designer’s latest venture, how- 
ever, the presentation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet on 
a permanent set with the skillful use of carefully 
circumscribed light as a means of changing scenes. 
The last scene of the tragedy is here shown first be- 
cause, more than any other, it shows the full sweep 
of stage and set. (Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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A section of the permanent setting, picked out by 
light, becomes a platform of the castle of Elsinore. 
Hamlet, Horatio and Marcellus await the ghost. 
(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 
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Polonius discusses Hamlet with the King and Queen. 
The throne was one of very few properties used by 
Norman Bel Geddes in his ingenious production. 
(Photograph by Maurice Goldberg) 











Celia Johnson as Ophelia and 
Colin Keith-Johnston as 
Laertes. Mr. Geddes used the 
mob, which the returning 
Laertes had led to the palace, 
as a colorful background for 
this scene. (Photographs by) 
Maurice Goldberq) 


Hamlet, played by Raymond 
Massey, and Horatio, played 
by Leon Quartermain, are 
brought beyond the curtain 
line on a platform extended 
into the midst of the audience. 
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Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


F Mourning Becomes Electra it is first to be said that Eugene 
O’Neill’s sense of the theatre—of deep emotion evoked 
sharply and sustained by extraordinary narrative skill—has 

never fulfilled itself more completely than in this trilogy as the 
Theatre Guild has presented it. We have seen him fumble over his 
analyses of the spiritual ills of the time; brood in the terms of ad- 
vanced psychology and the asides of the Victorian theatre, as he 
probed the thoughts and more often the nightmares at the heart of 
a complex humanity; and no matter what eloquence and persuasion 
he had sometimes achieved in the grim pursuit of various pseudo- 
philosophies, there had been of late this uneasy sensation: that he was 
too often sacrificing his greatest gift as an emotional writer, the power 
to tell a tale superbly. Here now, in the three plays of this trilogy— 
Homecoming, The Hunted and The Haunted—he has gone back to 
one of the world’s greatest stories, the Electra, not reinterpreting it 
exactly in terms of the America of 1865-6, nor reproducing con- 
sistently the Greek mood and imagery, but choosing from the various 
Greek versions such points of analogy and departure as serve best 
a horrific murder story. Mr. O’Neill was never more fully an artist 
than in filling out this pattern to the limit of its possibilities as melo- 
drama. That it has neither the exaltation of poetic drama nor the 
“final radiantly sad contentment” of great tragedy will be of concern 
only to those who claim too much for him. They are absent qualities 
having little to do with the fact that the great story is for the most 
part finely rendered in this, its latest telling. 

The skill with which he has adapted from the Greek pattern, redi- 
recting its suspense to that of the inner movement of the trilogy, is 
apparent in a quick synopsis. The House of Atreus is the House of 
Mannon, the time is April, 1865, when Lee’s surrender is as yet 
an unconfirmed rumor. The first scene of the first play is the exterior 
of the Mannon house, its Doric columns rising in reminiscent auster- 
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ity. The family awaits the return from the war of Brigadier-General 
Ezra Mannon, the Agamemnon of the play, who had won fame in 
the Mexican War, become rich in the shipping trade, been the mayor 
of the small New England town in which he lived, and won further 
glory in the Civil War. The return of his son, Orin (the Orestes), 
is also imminent. The first scene is compact in exposition. Christine 
Mannon (Clytemnestra), wife of Ezra, and their daughter Lavinia 
(Electra) are at swords’ points of mutual hatred and suspicion. 
Lavinia is in love with a sea captain, Adam Brant (the Aegisthos), 
an illegitimate son of her great-uncle by a French servant girl. She 
discovers that her mother has been having an affair with Brant, has 
been seeing him at intervals in New York, whither she has been going 
on some pretext. She acquaints her mother with her knowledge of the 
affair, makes her promise to see no more of Brant, who comes to the 
house, and together the two women await the return of Ezra. In a 
hurried interview with the Captain, Christine has plotted the murder 
of Mannon, which takes place on the night of his homecoming a week 
later. By telling him of her affair with Brant she brings on one of the 
heart attacks to which he is subject, then gives him poison instead 
of medicine, a fact which Lavinia ascertains as she breaks into 
the room and hears her father accuse her mother. 

With the return of Orin two days later, there begins a struggle 
between the two women to dominate him, ending in victory for 
Lavinia when she takes him to Brant’s ship at a Boston wharf and, 
from the deck above, they look down into the cabin and see Christine 
with her lover. When she has left him, Orin murders Brant, the 
brother and sister return to their home and confront their mother 
with the fact of Brant’s death, upon which she commits suicide and 
brings the trilogy to its climax at the end of the second play. There- 
after Mr. O’Neill’s invention is more or less free of its Greek back- 
ground. The furies that haunt Orin consist not only of an active 
madness of blood-guilt for the death of his mother, but also the tran- 
sition of his fixation for her into an incestuous passion for Lavinia, 
of which his sudden awareness is provocation for his suicide. She, 
who had ‘tried to become the wife of her father and the mother of 
Orin,’ has grown recognizably into the likeness of her mother; Orin’s 
and her own knowledge of this, their mutual guilt and twisted rela- 
tionship are the culmination of the theme which has flared fitfully 
throughout the play: that the dead shall come back to haunt and 
pillory the living; that heredity and crime shall be expiated only as 
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Lavinia expiates them when she forsakes her own future, bars the 
house and retires into it forever. 

In spinning his selective way in and out among the sources of the 
story, Mr. O’Neill has evolved a structure whose five hours of playing 
time are not free from prolixity, particularly in the third play which 
is raised to the artistic level of the first two only by the final portrait, 
complete in picture, mood and feeling. In other words, it is in the 
first two-thirds of the trilogy, or in the crescendo of its action, that 
his skill for sustaining a narrative is at its exciting best, the third play 
and its interpretation of the action falling into old faults of wordiness 
and repetition. In perspective the great effective moments of Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra are those of melodramatic situation carefully 
prepared and caught at the crest of their suspense, suffering no anti- 
climax; the sinister plotting of Ezra Mannon’s murder in the shadows 
of his study; the murder itself, and Mannon gasping out an accusa- 
tion as his daughter breaks into the room; the scene in which Lavinia, 
in the presence of her brother, places the poison on the corpse of her 
father and admits their mother into the room of wavering candle- 
light to test her weakening nerves; the scene on the boat, with Brant 
and Christine in a cross-section of his cabin giving away their secret 
while Lavinia and Orin stand concealed on the deck above them; the 
wracking half minute while Brant is returning to his certain death in 
the cabin at the hands of Orin; the suicide of Christine. There is no 
implication here of inadmissible stage trickery or of insincerity. Mr. 
O’Neill’s writing in this trilogy is admirably straightforward and 
full of fine splendor, particularly in the soliloquies, which are beau- 
tifully written and, by no accident, shrewdly expository. And to the 
vibrant needs of the play the Guild gives bountiful aid. Philip Moel- 
ler’s direction is scarcely less distinguished than in Strange Interlude, 
a more difficult technical task, three years ago. He gives to the per- 
formance as a whole a background of slowly increasing force and 
deliberate quietude from which it draws an additional starkness of 
outline (the sluggishness of the last play could hardly be lessened 
without cutting the text severely.) “There are in the trilogy three indi- 
vidual performances of genuine stature, finely wrought in the face of 
different problems, and in particular of the one which stands between 
Mr. O’Neill’s work and real tragedy—the fact that not a character in 
the trilogy is of heroic mould, that whatever happens to any of them 
is not conceivably a fall from greatness. They are small people. 
Alla Nazimoya’s Christine is a sinister and deeply realized creation, 
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all her fine technical resourcefulness responding flawlessly to the 
role through which the themes of the trilogy run most fiercely during 
the first two plays. More stringent in the demands upon its continuity, 
the task of Alice Brady, the Lavinia, has been differently conceived. 
Through the entire action and its final interpretation she moves now 
as a participant, now as a passive figure in whom the doom is fore- 
shadowed and finally symbolized, and always with a mask-like rigid- 
ity which in formalized style is set apart from the rest of the perform- 
ance. The slow pace which the part has been given by Mr. Moeller 
is open to question, an unnecessary connection between slowness and 
impressiveness being suggested, but within its deliberate repression it 
is a performance almost perfectly sustained, never blurred and trium- 
phant in its pictorial values. Earle Larimore reaches the highest 
point in his career in the acting of Orin, a constantly emotional role in 
which he is entirely free from the falsity of average theatrical neur- 
oticism and alert in conveying the tortured relationships which swirl 
around him. The settings of Robert Edmond Jones are never inade- 
quate, and in two instances—the pillared front of the House of 
Mannon and the deck of the clipper ship by night—they are intensely 
dramatic. The former is entirely complementary to the action, enter- 
ing into the changing moods of the play and closing it exactly on the 
note it has sought and gained by turns. In the moment when Lavinia, 
in black, stands framed between the white pillars of the House of 
Mannon, the sunset dying at her feet, the course of passion run—in 
that moment, playwright, performer and artist come together in a 
superb conclusion that belongs as completely and solely to the theatre 
as Mr. O’Neill himself. 

“The Norman Bel Geddes Hamlet’”—that promise, vaguely in the 
air since Mr. Geddes gave the play at Skowhegan two summers ago, 
was at last realized on the large stage of the Broadhurst Theatre. 
Any new production of a play so steeped in acquired traditions must 
bring back memories, comparisons, and, as a next step, controversies. 
But concerning Mr. Geddes’ goal as a scenic artist, and his success 
in achieving that goal, there could be little real dispute: he would 
cut the play free from the pompous doctrines that have choked its 
unhappy acting versions; he would restore it as a melodrama of 
straightforward beauty and dark terrors, fluent in movement and un- 
fettered by conventional properties. There could be no quarrel with 
that effort toward an exterior simplification. His single, permanent 
setting rose in four principal levels, beginning at about the pro- 
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scenium line, from which an apron extended some fifteen feet toward 
the audience. There were no pieces of furniture, virtually no scenery 
and very few properties. A single small platform, for instance, was 
used successively for a throne, for the couch in the chamber scene 
and the grave of Ophelia’s burial. In the latter scene also the church- 
yard was suggested by no more than eight crosses set up on various 
levels. From any one of eleven points of entrance and exit, it was 
no more than six steps to the center of the stage.—All this was the 
evidence that Mr. Geddes intended to turn over the stage to the actors, 
to give them every opportunity to act out the tragedy to the full 
measure of its continuity. The mechanics for the speed inherent in 
Shakespearean structure were there also: the scene changes were 
effected in a few seconds by lighting alone, nor was the lighting 
marked out by obtrusive intricacy (however subtly it was synchron- 
ized with the action.) Finally, as adaptor, he did not work such 
havoc with the text as has been suggested, the actual playing time 
being almost half an hour longer than that of the Hopkins-Barry- 
more-Jones production of several years ago, and only by eliminating 
the details of plot preceding the duel scene did he assume an unwar- 
ranted familiarity with the text. 

Thus Mr. Geddes’ visualization of Elsinore, which was as deeply 
stirring as his “projects” for other great works have been, even when, 
like The Inferno, they have not gone beyond his workshop. It was a 
production as haunting and beautiful as his far-reaching vision could 
make it, and as stunning in its simplicity as the form in which that 
vision takes on its reality. But it was no scene designer’s holiday. 
There have been few moments in our theatre so touched with expecta- 
tion as that in which the curtains of this production parted on the 
high parapet all gray and misty in the chill midnight, and seemed 
to summon all the beauty and exaltation that lay beyond. But Mr. 
Geddes, who believes in dictatorial rule in the theatre, also directed 
this Hamlet. And the gulf between his approach as designer and 
director was not less than fatal to the play as a whole. For it was as if 
he had conceived of some necessity of a choice to be made between 
beauty seen and felt; and, choosing the former, had allowed the poetry 
of the play and its life in speech to break through haphazard as best 
they could. The stage was set remarkably for Hamlet but there was 
no Hamlet, and given a disjointed performance, Shakespeare was 
actually no freer as a dramatist than if canvas drops had been his Elsin- 
ore. The most apparent fault of Raymond Massey’s Prince \ay in his 
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incoherence, very often his complete inaudibility, both resulting from 
a conception of the role in which a childish hysteria represented pas- 
sion whenever the tragic forces of the play rose to the surface. To 
what extent he was obstructed by the direction was not always evident. 
It was clear that his voice had neither the richness nor the range for 
the speaking of dramatic poetry. It was clear also that, under the 
stress of speed, line after line was lost in a mouthy jumble as if they 
had no meaning other than to suggest a quality of excitement. Who 
was responsible? 

It was, of course, by Mr. Geddes’ direction that the speeches of the 
Ghost, even when he was objectively visible, were spoken by Hamlet 
himself, which presented Mr. Massey with a problem in interchang- 
ing personality that he could hardly hope to solve. Elsewhere you 
asked, had a pace been set arbitrarily and was Mr. Massey struggling 
to maintain it? Whether or not this was consciously true, the effect 
was to make of Hamlet a baffled juvenile, very often quite disturbed, 
but never a man caught in the tragic dilemma between thought and 
action. Hamlet’s scrupulous, deterrent wisdom, in conflict with 
Nature and the rough justice of revenge, went no further in Mr. 
Massey’s performance than a deal of grimacing, old-fashioned writh- 
ing and plain attitudinizing. Of the latter, Mr. Geddes as director 
had his share in, paradoxically enough, the scene in which he was 
most clearly trying for a “naturalness” of performance. In that 
instance, the “to be or not to be” soliloquy started off-stage, and per- 
haps a fourth of it was spoken before Hamlet appeared from the 
passage, the light full upon his face, his body in a shadow, his right 
arm outstretched and guiding him along the wall, while the King, 
Polonius and Ophelia awaited him downstage until the last line of 
the speech. The device of hearing Hamlet before seeing him was 
doubtless intended to concentrate attention on the speech, to give it 
its full dramatic importance; in effect it was a stage picture dis- 
tractingly “studied”. The same under-emphasis had occasional re- 
wards: in the mad scene Celia Johnson struck a note of quiet ten- 
derness that was a competent substitute for the barbarity that really 
underlies the scene and is so hopelessly beyond the range of most 
actresses that it were better not to be attempted. 

Mr. Geddes’ Hamlet was merely wrong, then, at the heart of its 
mystery. “Merely”, I say, not in irony, but from the baffling note 
which this production never lost, the sense that the play was con- 
stantly ready to begin and never did. At its conclusion it was still 
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a “project” in which the genius of Mr. Geddes as an artist in the 
theatre had issued a fine, brave challenge and received but an insuffi- 
cient answer in which he himself shared in another capacity. 

Various applications of the term, “literary play,” always used 
quaintly in disparagement within the theatre and by theatre people, 
were waiting for John Galsworthy’s The Roof and Clifford Bax’s 
The Venetian—the first a play of excellent dialogue and bad struc- 
ture; the second a play in which the dialogue was bad but the struc- 
ture not impossible. In The Roof, for instance, Mr. Galsworthy 
made one of his familiar investigations into character, which is still 
an ineluctably interesting subject—as interesting as melodrama based 
on gun play, horse racing, stock promotion and what not. With his 
concern for testing the souls of men and women under strain, he 
assembled them this time in an English hotel in Paris, let us become 
acquainted with them in a series of separate scenes in which they 
scarcely met each other, and then brought them together in the crisis 
of a fire, to which they reacted on a basis of character as we had come 
to know it. The individual scenes—two lovers, a dying novelist and 
his family, a cockney on holiday with his wife, a young man school- 
ing himself to be a gentleman by learning to drink—were written 
with the almost perfect selection of speech of which Mr. Galsworthy 
is a master. For two of its three acts it grew with the strength of a 
compelling, steady interest in its people, who under Charles Hop- 
kins’ direction were acted with the unheightened and altogether con- 
vincing shading of Mr. Galsworthy’s writing. And the fineness of 
that writing, which was of a temper with his most dramatic accom- 
plishment in other plays, obviously had nothing to do with the failure 
of thisone. The Roof failed, not because it was episodic, but because 
the items of its scheme were only half-heartedly fused. The writing, 
the preparation were dramatic. The final structure was not. No 
symbol of conflict arose out of its chain of events, as in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Escape, and none but an obvious comment resulted from 
this painstaking study of character. Under the stress of danger, all 
these people were splendid, he said, which was not dramatically 
enough. That the play had no real conclusion would have been less 
to the point had it not prepared so consciously for one, and thus 
eliminated itself from the classification of plays that purport to be 
no more than pages from life. 

With The Venetian the so-called “literary” issue was even clearer, 
the play having against it the fact, now in ill favor, of being a cos- 
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tume drama and, presumably, therefore, slow. But speed, costumes 
and even such highly theatricalized direction as, in this case, Ellen 
Van Volkenburg’s, have little to do with branding a play as “lit- 
erary”. It is well or badly written, and it is as absurd to say that a 
play is literary when its dialogue is flowery, orotund and without 
relation to character as to say that any flowery, orotund, unrelated 
book is a piece of literature. Mr. Bax, for example, was telling the 
story of Bianca Capello, carried away from her Venetian home by 
a commoner, taken as mistress by Francesco de Medici, married to 
him after the death of his wife and tricked into death with him 
through the wiles of his brother, Ferdinando de Medici, the Car- 
dinal. In the relation of its characters to the events of its story, and 
of the events to each other, it had even a quiet beauty, in the moments 
of its last garden scene—Bianca sitting with the two brothers and 
life and death hovering over them—chiefly because those moments 
were silent. It was strong and progressive enough, but long before 
then your ear told you how rapidly Mr. Bax was doing his play to 
death: stagey epigrams spoken with a steadily uplifted eyebrow by 
Alaistair Sim, and purple speeches which took on added vacancy 
as Margaret Rawlings gave them her rich, beautiful and unintelli- 
gently used voice—a voice which, in its flowing disregard of any 
difference in the content or emphasis of any two speeches, was always 
egregiously unaware of the play. S. N. Behrman’s Brief Moment, 
having at any rate a dramatic theme, and being neatly if not strongly 
written, escaped the easy literary charge. Surely it was not to be 
so labelled because its dialogue rippled swiftly or because Alexander 
Woollcott reclined on a couch and spoke its epigrams as if they had 
been fresh from his own typewriter. It was talk that created char- 
acter quickly, explored it continuously and kept an idea alive and 
interesting almost until the end; and Mr. Behrman’s fable of an in- 
trovertive young millionaire, who marries a night club singer and 
shrinks from her as he sees her outgrowing the vitality which had 
first attracted him, was material sufficiently compact for the theatre. 
It failed to come off by the margin of Mr. Behrman’s own lack of 
invention, more specifically by his refusal to vary the necessary repe- 
tition of his idea, and as material for acting it depended too much 
upon the effectiveness of Francine Larrimore and Robert Douglas 
as personalities. On a stage of things overdone, it was unfailingly 
honest in the directness of its appeal and its freedom from cant. 
The same integrity, the same patient search for truth of character, 
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are in Cynara, the H. M. Harwood—R. F. Gore-Browne success 
from London, in which the materials of what might have been an 
old-fashioned heart-wringer are presented with a quiet conviction 
that gives them new life. As Mr. Dukes pointed out in these pages 
more than a year ago in his review of the London production, the 
motion picture technique has here replaced the three-act “well made” 
play form that a piece like Cynara would once have adopted to 
squeeze out every drop of emotion lurking in its triangle. A few, 
but not many, vestiges remain in this story of a respectable middle- 
aged London lawyer, who falls in love with a shop girl, but is not less 
devoted to his wife, to whom, as the title indicates, he is still faithful 
in his fashion. The girl, upon the return of the wife from a trip to 
the continent, commits suicide; a coroner’s inquest, public censure 
and disgrace follow, and the lawyer and the wife are left to begin 
their life again as outcasts. The familiar ingredients are an elderly 
raitsonneur, who is epigrammatic in the sentimental fashion and whose 
no less sentimental philosophy effects a last minute reconciliation; 
the scene in the coroner’s court is reminiscent also in its picture 
of the essentially innocent man, helpless on the wrack, the stupid 
jurors mumbling disapproval, and so forth. But the whole emphasis 
of the story is redirected by the fact of its presentation in a prologue, 
epilogue and nine scenes. Instead of climax, they afford background 
and, therefore, understanding and experience in lieu of mere sus- 
pense. The story, told in “flash backs” from the prologue, starts at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Warlock, two decently sensitive, normal 
persons; moves to the restaurant where Warlock and his ratsonneur 
friend meet the girl; continues in scenes at her home, at a country 
inn where the affair starts, in Kensington Gardens and in his own 
study when the news of her death comes to him. A tale so common- 
place in its outline makes new demands, in this rearrangement, upon 
its players. The theatricalities and the bravura labels of the triangle 
stories are missing in the performance of Philip Merivale as the hus- 
band, Phoebe Foster as the wife, and Adrianne Allen as the girl. It 
is pathos direct and unadorned, free from the tags of moral responsi- 
bility, its whole point dwelling in the fact that, as the phrase goes, 
it might have happened to anyone. 


Counsellor-at-Law, Elmer Rice’s second play of the season, brings 
him back toward the methods and intentions but not the vibrant results 
of Street Scene. The brownstone front of the latter play has given 
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way to a successful lawyer’s large and high-powered office, through 
which life flows with the variety of character and the wealth of detail 
that stamp Mr. Rice as a master-observer among playwrights. In 
Counsellor-at-Law, as in Street Scene, the breadth of his observation 
is in itself vigorous and coursing with life-blood in a time of theatre 
prettiness. But it is also sadly uncurtailed, and presents the paradox 
of a gift for reality gone astray. In his delineation of a lawyer who 
has come up from the ghetto to a great position in the town lies a 
magnetic narrative interest intensified by Paul Muni’s emergence as 
an actor of sharp-edged variety as well as dominant personality; the 
story of George Simon’s threatened disbarment and last minute escape 
from ruin is exciting, with the aid of some old devices. But it is not 
as exciting as it ought to be, and the reason is Mr. Rice’s insistence on 
an infinitude of detail, atmospherically valuable but deadening after 
a certain point. Every social level that can be recruited on any pretext 
is represented in Simon’s microcosmic ante-room. Telephones ring 
constantly and aimlessly. The office boys quarrel with a telephone 
operator and a moonstruck law school graduate is in unrequited love 
with the great man’s secretary. The world wanders in and out to 
make a changing picture but a tiring one. Had Mr. Rice not refuted 
the charge in his other plays, you would say that Counsellor-at-Law 
exemplified the danger of a playwright attempting to fit his own work 
to the stage and failing for reasons of perspective. Here, anyhow, 
what he wants most to say is thwarted by what he wants most to estab- 
lish as its background. 


Whether or not it is to open a new chapter in her career, Ethel 
Barrymore’s choice of The School for Scandal for a national tour 
which included a limited engagement in New York was auspicious in 
its restatement of her place in the theatre. For three years past her 
scope has either been limited to a certain glamor meretriciously traded 
upon, as in The Love Duet, or has been set sadly awry, as in Scarlet 
Sister Mary. But the demands of Lady Teazle and this incessantly 
young classic are fresh and full, a challenge to her radiance and wit, 
and an answer to Stark Young’s prophetic note of five years ago that 
Miss Barrymore “as she grows older and suffers a decline from the 
freshness of her beauty into what will in her case be a beauty of 
personal quality and force, might well move toward the portrayal of 
characters.” Like her mother and grandmother before her, she has 
come to the role (which she played once before eight years ago in a 
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Players’ Revival) with the assurance, the wisdom and acting style 
which its robust success requires. Her adaptation found the fourteen 
scenes of the original reduced to six, the “front’”’ scenes merged into 
surrounding ones and a complete act properly devoted to the screen 
scene. It was not the revival it might have been had Miss Barrymore 
surrounded herself with a company which in general shared her own 
quick response. But in Harry Plimmer’s Sir Oliver Surface, Arthur 
Treacher’s broadly played Sir Benjamin Backbite and Walter Gil- 
bert’s animated Charles Surface, was the nucleus of a performance 
which, at least, did not dull the merits of her own. In her voice were 
the crisp clarity of Sheridan’s polished phrase and the lustre and color 
of his artifice; in her gesture, carriage and in her wearing of cos- 
tumes were a re-creation of the manner of a period, the clear expession 
of an idea. 

Gilbert Miller’s importation from Paris, Bourdet’s Le Sex Fatble, 
turned out to be scarcely more happy than last season’s heavy cargo, 
Marius. And, like Marius, it raised a perennial question: what, pre- 
cisely, happens to a play when it leaves its native tongue and stage 
and arrives here a dull wreck of the original? Marius, which Mr. 
Miller presented here as Marseilles, had quite plainly lost not only 
its idiom but all the warm spirit and intimacy that were its own. The 
Bourdet play, locally The Sex Fable, was another kind of thing alto- 
gether, a fragile, slightly decadent arrangement of bored epigrams 
on love and its enemy, marriage, spoken chiefly by a fortune hunting 
mama and the children for whom she carries on an assortment of 
intrigues. In its adaptation by Jane Hinton it was not only too long, 
but suggested in its windy translation the echo of phrases that were 
not ringing true. That the same handicap is sometimes overcome, 
and more often is not, is a matter of timing that is blandly overlooked 
in nine out of ten such importations. Ronald Squire’s maitre d’hétel, 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s bit as an elderly countess, to take two 
examples, were respectively urbane and beautifully intoned—and 
slow to the point of intensity, as if this were the most portentous of 
serious drama, full of hidden meanings beyond recapture once they 
were passed. If there were to be vivacity and a sardonic sparkle, you 
felt, let there be at least the dry precision that goes with them in 
comedy’s world of unreality. There was not a suggestion of it in The 
Sex Fable. Not one speech in ten, I am sure, caught up another one 
quickly. The froth and lilt of artificiality vanished before a determ- 
ined, indeed, a grim, concentration on “points”. . .. The sheer energy 
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which went into Jed Harris’ production of Wonder Boy was of a 
school with The Front Page and Broadway, and like those two plays, 
this roaring satire by Edward Chodorov and Arthur Barton on the 
creation of a motion picture star by a publicity department was fast, 
bawdy, funny and heartless in the best Harris style. In a first act of 
ten scenes, it raced its moronic hero across the country to meet the 
incredible uproar of a Broadway movie opening, and dropped him 
just as quickly when he “flopped”. The fact that it was a top-heavy 
play, which lost momentum when its plot ran down abruptly at the 
end of the second act, did not prevent Mr. Harris from proving once 
more how unerring is his gift for high speed farce, and how great his 
talent for galvanizing the details of a sweeping satiric barrage. Once 
in a Lifetime, of course, said virtually the same thing about the Holly- 
wood brain and said it first and more effectively, and there is a limit 
even to attacks upon the motion picture industry, which is too sus- 
ceptible to be attacked forever. Beyond these disadvantages, which 
are a matter of commercial judgment, Wonder Boy was inescapably 
successful in what it set out to do in kaleidoscopic, rough and tumble 
style .... When Rachel Crothers falls below the usual level both 
of craftsmanship and character sense, very little is apt to remain. 
Her newest comedy, Caught Wet, began as a satire on the bad man- 
ners of the younger generation and concluded as a mystery drama 
making a deal of pother abowt nothing. Though her plays are cus- 
tomarily open to diagram, Miss Crothers neglected even that reliable 
advantage in this one, which in itself was a mystery on the part of 
so cool and calculating a playwright. For she attempted the demon- 
strably impossible task of asking you first to dislike a set of excessively 
irksome boys and girls at a week-end party and then to feel a personal 
sympathy toward them as their characters were exposed by one of 
those situations in which everyone is tested by suspicion. It promised 
not to work and it didn’t. 
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CAVALCADE 


Noel Coward’s episodic panorama of English history, hap- 
pily produced at a moment of patriotic fervor, has proved 
the most popular drama played in London for many years. 
(Photographs by the Stage Photo Company ) 











THE ENGLISH SCENE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


Y ) 7 E should find it easier to judge Cavalcade as a work for 
the theatre if it were not so many things as well—some 
of them original inspirations and others faded and yel- 
lowing newspaper cuttings from English history. They are all so subtly 
intermingled with each other and with circumstances that least of 
all Noel Coward, who wrote the piece, or C. B. Cochran, who 
presented it, could tell you which is which. Though one of them is 
a capital stage director and the other is the most astute of showmen, 
how could either of them know that a play prepared for months past 
would appear on the eve of an epoch-making Election? Or if they 
guessed so much, how could they guess the election result, or fore- 
see that Drury Lane (where the play is performed) would be chosen 
by Their Majesties in person on the night after the poll as a place 
of rendezvous with thousands of enthusiastic subjects? Seldom can 
any Thanksgiving in St. Paul’s or the Abbey have been more fittingly 
impressive than this Royal visit. 

Cavalcade is a procession of the years, seen by a man who has 
lived very few of them but has felt much and divined more. It is 
no use telling him that he should be objective, which is the one thing 
that history itself can never do. He is as subjective as he can be, and 
there is not a movement of these queer old crowded pictures and 
scarcely a verse or a bar of a song that does not gain something from 
passing through his mind—here nobility, there sentimentality, and 
then again just cleverness. Thirty odd years of England’s experience 
pass by, at a walk or a trot or a gallop; and when you consider what 
years they are, it is not astonishing that their sweep should have 
carried a young man’s fancy with them. For it is something to be 
carried along in the dust of such a procession. It is better to be 
dust, touched by hoofs and rising in the air and falling again, than 
dust untouched that lies on books or on the mind or in the desert. 
When the dust rolls away it will be time enough to say just what 
the cavalcade amounts to. For the moment the dust, meaning criti- 
cism or appreciation, is part of the show like the Royal Visit aforesaid. 
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What years they were! says the piece truthfully. The outbreak 
of a Boer War—Mafeking relieved—the death and burial of an aged 
Queen—an echo of old Edwardian gaiety—the Titanic—the shadow 
of the European War—then years and years of songs and marchings, 
last farewells and tragic telegrams—and Peace—and afterwards the 
abrupt and singular change of tempo in life as a whole—that change 
which all who truly live must feel—a flux and dissolution crystaliz- 
ing itself here and there in a form of decoration, a dance, a fashion, 
a style of speech. An arrival in short at 1931 (now 1932), without 
pausing to handle any such important events as the General Strike 
of 1926. It will be time enough for the Cavalcade of 1940 to include 
that in its procession, together with the General Election of 1931 and 
its momentous consequences. 

Yes, they were certainly eventful years, perhaps more eventful 
than any thirty years in recorded history. And it is possible to record 
them theatrically on the grand scale as this play records them—just 
as possible as it was for the writers of Milestones to record the 
domestic changes of a less important thirty years. It is even possible 
to tell dramatically part of the truth about recent history; for with 
all our flux and dissolution we become more happily impatient of 
what a year or two ago was called “bogus” in art and life. We tell 
the truth to quite a considerable extent. We say to each other that 
the War was a tragic blunder; that is now almost common ground. 
We say the heart of England is in the right place—an old wheeze 
this, but nevertheless effective—even when allowance is made for 
the fact that the hearts of America and Germany and France are 
in the right place, too. We are not concerned with them, says 
Cavalcade, but with ourselves. And it is a pretty good counterweight 
to the levity of the English pound sterling—the gravity of Noel 
Coward, the young consciousness of an old tradition. 

That is an important thing, and the only thing that essentially dis- 
tinguishes the play from a Drury Lane autumn melodrama of last 
generation. Otherwise you would never guess that life consists of 
anything but upstairs and downstairs in Belgravia, with a few spec- 
tacular mass-pictures added. Some of these pictures are marvellous, 
notably the lines of troops marching in zigzag up a slope and the 
early morning scene at a London station as the leave trains go out 
and the ambulance trains come in. And others are by no means 
marvellous, but trivially effective in colour and detail like Frith’s 
painting of Derby Day. And there is a sprinkling of dull scenes 
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which serve very well for relief’s sake. What is notable is always 
the use of the cavalcade to illustrate a movement of the years and 
a purpose in the journey. Stands England where she stood? Not 
when Drury Lane asks her whence she comes and whither she is 
going. That means a theatrical change as well as a change of na- 
tional temper. 

An interesting comment on this spectacular play has been that 
it defies all prophesies and criticisms of the last three years. In spite 
of the technical equipment of the movies and talkies, the stage in- 
sists on doing the big thing better than they can do it. I think this 
is in some sense true, and we are witnessing a reaction in which the 
stage outdoes every effort of the two-dimensional picture. Oddly 
enough it is now the simple modern play that is most easily repro- 
duced by the screen and the talking-machine; the big multi-scenic 
piece like Cavalcade is admittedly more effective in the theatre than 
any kindred sort of photoplay could be. But it remains true that the 
stage spectacle holds its own by avoiding realism. If Noel Coward 
had tried actually to sink the Titanic on the stage of Drury Lane 
he would have failed; if he had shown a bombardment or a riot 
he would have failed. His successes are simply conceived and simply 
composed—though sometimes they artfully pretend to be otherwise. 

Cavalcade is the most popular play that London has seen in ten 
years. And to go at once to the extreme of unpopularity, I was deeply 
interested in the performance of The Eunuch of Terence by the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre. One would have expected this event 
in itself to attract more notice, for it was the first and only perform- 
ance of a Latin comedy in English within living memory, and it was 
given by a theatre of some artistic importance, in a seat of learning; 
and altogether some explanation should be given of the absence of 
those London pressmen who never fail to visit university towns for 
an amateur undergraduate performance of Shakespeare or some 
other classic, but see fit to absent themselves from a professional 
theatre that now stands foremost in England in ambition and experi- 
ment. I suppose the truth must be that the Festival Theatre, knowing 
itself to stand in this enviable position, says so at every opportunity. 
George Bernard Shaw alone is licensed to be right in England when 
others are wrong—and he acquired the right only after being ignored 
for twenty years and more. I would strongly advise the Festival to 
keep its dramatic virtues dark for a while, and not even to proclaim 
the undoubted fact that it sells good wine as well as good theatre. If 
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Fleet Street (where the English newspapers are printed) is allowed 
to make the discovery for itself, all will be for the best. 

Meanwhile an excellent Latin comedy is produced in the manner 
characteristic of this theatre, that is on a space-stage with formal 
decoration and dance and gesture; and a company of actors under 
the direction of Quetzalcoatl (this name is another local affectation) 
enter most gaily into the spirit of the thing and give a performance 
which for style and ensemble could hardly be bettered. Altogether 
a delightful experience, even to the appearance between the acts of 
a masked figure who bade us in Latin go smoke and drink, but for 
a little while. 

I confess I preferred this treatment of Terence to the treatment of 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew at the Sadler’s Wells, where the 
scene was formalized and the characters were dressed and drilled 
in the style of the Italian Comedy. In countries where it has been 
played in modern dress, no treatment of this play can any longer 
be surprising; but in England one expects a stage director to under- 
stand that the note of the play is struck by the character of Christo- 
pher Sly, and that anything likely to displease Sly or even to puzzle 
him must needs be wrong. I think he would have found the Italian 
Comedy rather a bore; and although the play is no masterpiece at 
the best, its humors would far better accord with Warwickshire 
dress and decoration of the period (a style that can be recommended 
to the next director of antiquarian tastes who handles the piece). 

For twenty years the Stage Society (established 1899) was the 
pioneer of English drama; and a dozen English playwrights, led 
by Shaw and Granville-Barker, owed to it the original performance 
of their work. Therefore, one reasonably expects that the Stage 
Society, reconstituted in 1931 after an apparent demise, will take post 
again in the forefront of the English dramatic movement. But that 
is easier said than done for many reasons, mostly connected with the 
advance of the theatre itself since 1899. Certainly C. K. Munro’s 
Bluestone Quarry betrays no awareness that we are living in the year 
1931, or that our patience for listening to three or four hours of 
debate is in any way lessened. Munro repeats himself; the actors 
repeat themselves; the theatre repeats itself. And the Stage Society 
stands still, if that is any satisfaction to its subscribers (of whom I 
am one). It can advance only by becoming something other than 
a drama society, with a committee poring over scripts of plays. 
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SISERA 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


ROM Taanach to Harosheth, by the river, 
Barak had driven Sisera and his thousands 
Till there were only a last few of them 
Alive to feel, while there was time to feel, 
Jehovah’s hand and Israel’s together, 
Smiting invincibly. A slave of Canaan 
For twenty years, now Israel was a slave 
No more; and by the waters of Megiddo, 
King Jabin’s army was a picture drawn 
Of men who slept. Sisera felt the dead 
Behind him, and he knew the sound of death 
Pursuing him—a sound that sang no hope 
Or mercy for the few that were alive 
Of Israel’s enemy, or the last alive 
That were to sleep that day, or for so long 
As to be loved and trumpeted no more 
By time and man than all who are forgotten. 


Sisera, soon to see himself alone 

Among the slain, or soon as one of them 

To see not even himself left of his host, 

Suddenly from his chariot, to rough ground, 
Leapt as an animal from a flying cage 

That plunged and rocked and staggered might have leapt, 
Blindly, to wild escape and a short freedom. 
Prone for a moment on hard earth he lay, 

Bruised and amazed to find himself unbroken, 
And with a quicker leap was up again, 

And running—running as he believed no manner 
Of man had run before—to the one place 

He knew that might receive him yet and save him. 
Heber the Kenite had no world to lose 

Or win with either side, and was not fighting. 

He was in Canaan frequently, moreover, 

King Jabin’s guest and friend; and his wife Jael 
Was Jabin’s adoration and desire, 

And Sisera’s despair. She frightened men 

With her security, and she maddened them 
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With dark hot beauty that was more than woman’s, 
And yet all woman—or, as Jabin said 

To Heber, enviously, perhaps all women 

In one. If Sisera’s fear remembered now 

That there was more of Israelite in Jael 

Than Canaanite or Kenite, he was running 

Too fast and furiously and ruinously 

For memories to be following him so far 

As to the tents of Heber, where he prayed 

For Jael and sanctuary. Her smile would save 
A captain, as her frown would blast a king, 

If she but willed it so. Sisera’s feet 

Flew as he thought of that, and his thought flew 
Before him like a promise that he followed, 

And followed flying. For an insane hour 

He flew, and for another, and for a third, 

And then fell helpless at the feet of Jael, 

Who smiled at him unseen—which was as well 
For Sisera; for her smile would save no captains, 
Or none today. 


“Tf this comes out of Canaan 
For me to save, then Israel must be free,” 
She thought; and a thought slowly filled her heart 
With music that she felt inflaming her 
Deliriously with Deborah’s word fulfilled. 
Again she smiled, and went for cloths and water 
To wash his heated face and his closed eyes, 
Which, having seen her and been sure of her, 
Saw nothing else until he felt the touch 
Of her cool fingers and of her warm breath, 
Incredible and together. His eyes opened 
And found hers over them, shining at him 
With a protection in them that he feared 
Was too much like a mother’s. 


“Speak”, she said, 
“And tell me who has fallen in this battle, 
And who fares well. We Kenites are peace-lovers, 
Not mixed with either camp—yet we must know. 
Tell me, and sleep.” 


“Yes, if you let me drink,” 
He whispered, “I will tell you. Let me drink, 
Or let me die. Let me die here with you, 
If I must die. Not many of us are left 
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To die. This day is Israel’s. Let me drink, 
Or let me die. Let me die here with... .” 


“No,” 
She said, and smiled at him mysteriously. 
“We are alive; and while we live—who knows?” 
He reached with a blind hand for one of hers, 
And held it while she said, “No, you must drink,” 
And smiled: “Is there in Israel or in Canaan 
A bowl of sleep like this for one so weary 
As your I have seen weariness before, 
But never a man so made of weariness 
That he shall not be flesh and bone again 
Till sleep has made him so. Is it not cool 
And healing as you feel it on your tongue, 
And in your throat, and through you everywhere— 
Like life itself? It is the milk of life 
That you are drinking. It will make you leap 
Like a new lion when you are awake. 
Yes, when you are awake. Now, now, my friend, 
Now is your time to sleep.” 


“Before I sleep, 
Hear this,” he said: “There will come after me 
Some ravening fiend of Israel to destroy me. 
They will have nothing left of us alive. 
For twenty years they have worn Canaan’s yoke, 
And always, in their dreams have known Jehovah, 
Still watching them. They have believed in him; 
And their belief will be the end of me— 
Unless you say to them no man of Canaan 
Has crossed your sight this day. If I say this 
Asleep, or still awake, I am not here. 
No man was here ... Noman... .” 


“No, Sisera,” 
She said with lips that moved without a sound, 
‘(No man was here that will depart from here, 
Except as weary meat for scavengers. 
Was that what you were saying? It must have been, 
For that was what I heard.” She waited, crouching, 
And watched him with exalted eyes of triumph 
That were not any longer woman’s eyes, 
But fixed and fierce and unimagined fires 
Of death alive in beauty and burning it. 
“No, Sisera; when they come, if they do come, 
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No man will be awaiting them. No man 

Is here today who has not seen his last 

Of Israel, and feared all there is for him 

To fear of Israel. You are asleep 

As only trust and weariness together 

Makes a man sleep; and you will not feel this.” 
She laid an eager finger on his temple, 

And pressed it, satisfied. Still watching him, 
She moved away; and searching among shadows, 
Found all she sought. “No, Sisera,” she said, 
Crooning above his face like a mad mother, 
“There is no fear of Israel or of earth, 

Or of men living on earth, or things not men, 
That you need fear today, or more tomorrow. 
When they come here for you and say to me, 
‘Where is he?’ I shall say, ‘He is not here. 

All that is here is yours. Take it away.’ 

See, Sisera! See what I have found for you. 
Here is a nail as long as a man’s life— 

And sharp as death; and here is a brave hammer. 
I found them there in the dark, where I remembered 
Seeing them once. We had all best remember 
Things we have seen, for soon or late we need them. 


So, Sisera!” 


Slowly she drew away 
The pillow she had lent his head to lie on, 
And left his head lying sidewise on the floor. 
Still crouching, she surveyed him, saying softly, 
“So this is Canaan, who for twenty years 
Believed that he was more than Israel! 
Who is he now? What is he, Sisera? 
You will not answer; for where Canaan sleeps 
This day and night, there will be sleep indeed. 
I can see thousands of you lying quiet; 
And one will be one more.” 


The nail, sure-driven, 
Transfixed a silent head that would not move 
When she would see its face. And with him there, 
What was a face? She had seen Sisera’s face 
Before; and it was no more Sisera now 
Than were his fingers or his feet, she thought. 
A face was not a man; and a man dead 
Was less, or so it looked, than was a nail. 
And she had driven the nail to make him dead, 
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For Deborah to celebrate, and for Barak 

To see, and for all Israel to see. 

Her life within her body was like fire— 

A fire that healed in her the wrongs and sorrows 
Of Israel sold in Canaan to a king 

Who made a sport of his malignity, 

And Sisera’s; and now Sisera was dead. 

All Israel would be told in a few hours 

That Sisera was dead. And Deborah then 
Would say to Barak: “The Lord’s will be done! 
Jael has killed Sisera—sing!—sing to the Lord!” 


Still crouching over him, and watching him 
Like an avenging image, she could hear 

The coming sound of horses, and soon with it, 
Confirming it, a murmur of men talking. 
“Barak!” she told her heart; and her heart said, 
“Barak!” And Jael arose in her rejoicing. 
Outside she saw them, Barak and his men, 

Who had known where to come. With arms aloft, 
And eyes afire with triumph and thanksgiving, 
She stood awaiting Barak. “Yes, he is here,” 
She said; “‘and he is yours for no more seeking. 
He will not fly away from you again.” 


“Hardly, if he is here,” said Barak, halting. 

He smiled at her with battle-heated eyes, 

And met the fire of hers with admiration, 

Mingled with weariness and victory, 

And with a searching wonder. Then a spasm 

Of silent laughter shook him and his voice: 

“Tf he is here, you must have promised him 

More than a man may give to make him stop. 

We might have seized him, if necessity 

Had said we must, and we might have him now 
To count with his lost thousands; but we knew 
That Heber’s tent would hold him, if such running 
As his might last until you took him in. 

At first, and for some time, we only watched him; 
And all the horses watched him. Never since man 
Was born to run has there been such a running 

As this of Sisera’s here today in Canaan. 

Children who are unborn will emulate it; 

And aged men will rise up out of chairs, 
Remembering Sisera, and sit down again. 

There’s not a curse’s worth of Canaan left, 
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Nor more than Sisera left of Jabin’s army; 

And Sisera’s only safety is between 

Jehovah and a woman—which is good, 

If Jael is the Lord’s woman. Well, where is he?” 
Jael, who had partly heard him, turned and said, 
“Follow me, Barak. I will show him to you. 
And you, having seen how quiet and safe he is, 
Will praise me. I shall have praise of Israel, 
And of Jehovah shall have praise and glory, 
For this that I have done. Since I remember, 

I have heard voices of high prophecy, 

Telling me to fulfil myself with patience 

And readiness against an untold hour. 

Now is the hour. The chosen of the Lord 

Are told, if they will hear; and when the Lord 
Has need of them they serve him—as they must. 
My way to serve him was magnificent, 

And will be praised for ever . . . See him, Barak! 
Tell Deborah what you saw. Tell Deborah 
That he is dead! Tell her that he is dead! 

Tell her that everything that she foretold 

Has come to pass. Tell her that he is dead!” 


Barak, abrupt in battle, and in slaughter 

Not subtle, till now had always made of war 

A man’s work, and of death attending it 

An item necessary for a total. 

So long as he should live, and live to fight 

For Israel and for glory of the Lord, 

Others would cease to live if they opposed him; 
For that was the Lord’s way, and Israel’s way. 
But this was not. He stared at Sisera’s head, 
Where the nail was, and slowly shook his own 
Before he spoke: “I am not sure of this,” 

He said, and looked at her uncertainly, 

As if to ask for the first time, perhaps— 

Whose hand held death for him. She who did this 
Might one day flout her fealty to Jehovah 

And lust for Baal. She might do anything. 

So Barak only scowled and said to Jael, 

“T am not sure of this. How was this done— 
If he was not asleep?” 








“He was asleep,” 


Jael said; and her eyes measured him with scorn 
For one so artless and inquisitive: 
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“The Lord put him to sleep, and gave me strength 
Of more than one small woman to destroy him. 
So there he is. Tell Israel to rejoice. 

Tell Deborah to rejoice. Tell Deborah 

Where you saw Sisera dead, and bring her here 
That she may see him. It was she who said 

That Sisera was to die—and he is dead. 

What is one man, or one man’s way of dying, 

So long as Israel sees no more of him!” 


Taut and erect she stood, and her possession 
Bewildered Barak and astonished him 

Into an awkward silence. All he did 

Was to look down at Sisera, and once more 
At Jael, not sure that he was looking at her. 
At last he sighed, and made as if to throw 

His hands away, having no use for them; 

And having sighed again, he said to Jael, 

“A world that holds so much for men to know 


Must have been long in making. The Lord pondered 


More than six days, I think, to make a woman. 
The book of woman that has troubled man 

So long in learning is all folly now. 

I shall go home tonight and make another. 
The wisest man alive, wherever he is, 

Is not so wise that he has never wondered 
What women do when they are left together, 
Or left alone.” He stood with folded arms 
And with shut jaws, gazing at Sisera’s head, 
And at the driven nail piercing his head. 
Scowling and thoughtful, he considered them 
In silence, and then said, after some time, 
“The tiger’s wife, we’re told . . . I’ve all to learn. 
Is this what women do?” 


“Tell Deborah,” 


Jael answered, as if answering a voice 

Farther away than Barak’s, “that I killed him. 
Tell Deborah, who foretold it, that a woman, 

A woman filled with God, killed Sisera 

For love of Israel, and that you have seen him, 
As he is now, with no more harm in him. 

Tell Deborah, this right hand of mine was God’s 
That hammered in the nail—while Sisera slept. 
Tell her my hand was God’s that held the nail— 
While Sisera slept. Say Jael and God together 
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Made Sisera what you see. Sing to the Lord, 
Barak! And say to Deborah, ‘Jael says, 

Sing to the Lord! For now there shall be peace 
In Israel, and a sound of women singing— 

A sound of children singing, and men singing— 
All singing to the Lord! There is no king 

In Canaan who is king of Israel now! 

This day is ended—and there is no King 

In Israel but the Lord! Sing to the Lord! 

Let Israel see the dark of a day fading, 

And sing!—praising a day that has an end. 

Let Israel see the light of a day breaking, 

And sing!—hailing a day that has a dawn. 

Sing to the King of Israel her Thanksgiving! 
Sing to the King of Glory! Sing to the Lord!’ ” 





Sophia Delza in The Dance of Frenzy 
From an etching by Reginald Marsh 
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THE BAD HEART BUFFALO 
MANUSCRIPT 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


HE Bad Heart Buffalo manuscript, an Indian epic, which is on exhibition, at the Exposi- 

tion of Indian Tribal Arts at the Grand Central Galleries, was discovered several years 
since among the Sioux of South Dakota by Miss Helen Blish, a young ethnologist whose 
earlier years had been passed on the Indian reservations. It is a modest estimate to say that the 
find is of the most important work of American Indian art that has ever appeared from the 
Prairie Regions. 

The artist who created the work, Amos Bad Heart Buffalo, was a member of the Indian 
police and the son of a famous warrior. He had, however, been dead for a number of years 
when Miss Blish made her discovery, and it was only by painstaking work with the older 
Indians, aided by a few notations in English or the Siouan dialect which the manuscript 
carries, that the meaning of the four hundred pages of pictorial record was finally uncovered 
by her—adding vastly to our knowledge not only of the history but of the ritual and social 
organization of the greatest of the Prairie tribes. For the manuscript is essentially the Epic 
of the Sioux, done in an Homeric spirit and in Homeric proportions and devoted to the great 
episodes of their struggle with the stranger race of the white man. John Neihardt has treated 
this epic material from the angle of his own race in the fine series of heroic poems which have 
been appearing of recent years. But in the Bad Heart Buffalo manuscript we have the 
Indian’s version of the same heroic events, and presented in the Indian’s own most intimate 
vernacular. 

That vernacular is pictorial and visual, not verbal. The imagination of the Red Man 
certainly moves far more freely in color and form and action than in worded phrase; he is 
by instinct a painter, and in case of the Plains Indian a painter of action and deed; so that 
when he comes to depict that which is most intimate and important in his life his appeal is 
inevitably to the eye. Of his life one might indeed say that it is directed by his sense of its 
own spectacle, the whole of man’s years being set forth in the dramatic mode—all that trans- 
pires from birth to death a veritable dance, so interfused with ritual that there is no distinc- 
tion of mime and reality, and for the beholder all like a vaster cinema. It is this which gives 
to the Plains Indian’s art (totally different in spirit from the Pueblo art) its moving and heroic 
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quality, and in this quality the 
work of Bad Heart Buffalo is 
certainly the masterpiece. 
The foundation is an old 
ledger, probably secured from 
some army or reservation offi- 
cial years gone by. Its pages 
are the canvas, each page 
utilized for some_ intricate 
flash, as. of a camera eye, 
but all the pages forming the 
swift and consecutive nar- 
rative. Just in organization 
it is the work of an artist, 
whose artistry was in part 
made inevitable by the 
sequence of the great events 
before him—as no doubt on 
many an evening he had heard 
them recounted by their war- 
rior participants. For the 
Indian no serious enterprise is 
to be undertaken without 
ritual preparation, and hence 
it is wholly suitable that in 
this portrayal of high deeds 
the artist’s first attention is 
devoted to the rites of the 
warrior societies of his tribe 
and to the Sun Dance, which 
of all Indian rituals is most 
devoted to the celebration of 
valor and fortitude, the war- 
rior’s prime virtues. Follow- 
ing this preliminary—like the 
sacrifice at the altar before the 
heralding of the tragic action 
—there come a series of epi- 
sodes from the Sioux-Crow 
wars, raids, ambuscades, fights 
in the open, two warriors at 
duel before the onlooking 
ranks of their comrades, rush 
of the mélée, all that can give 
proof to the valors of old and 
signalize those who are to be 
first among warriors. And 
then comes the Great Deed, 
the central Agon, which for us 
is the “Custer Massacre” or 
more honestly the “Battle of 
the Little Big Horn,” but for the Indian is the one outstanding victory of his race over 
the invading white. The battle is depicted in at least three perspectives. There is a 
maplike projection in which the artist shows the camps of the Red Men and _ the 
squadrons of the army cavalry over a field embracing square miles, yet with each 


























figure depicted with minute 
indication. There is a 
nearer, and yet still Olympian 
view in which the dust 
and confusion of the strife 
are amazingly presented, with 
hundreds of small figures of 
men and horses. And there is 
thirdly the series of “close- 
ups’ in which incidents are 
shown as by near participants, 
the expression of men and ani- 
mals caught, slayer and slain 
alike dramatic. The whole 
is the work of an amazing 
genius. 

But the tale marches to its 
descent in truly classical style, 
no sharp climax, no sudden 
dropping of the curtain. The 
death of Crazy Horse, bayon- 
etted when a prisoner; the 
peace-camp at Fort Robinson; 
the new gospel of the Ghost 
Dance, in which the Red Men 
sought compensation for the 
deadly repression of their 
olden life; the “battle,” as we 
call it, or “massacre” as they 
might say, of Wounded Knee, 
again a work of _ inspired 
imagination; and finally long 
pages of pageantry, Fourth of 
July celebrations on the reser- 
vation, in which the images 
of the Indians move like 
panoplied memories of ancient 
glories, all strife long gone. It 
is a strange ending to an 
heroic tale, in mood such as is 
left by the phantasmal al'e- 
gories that sweep before the 
eyes of Dante where, emerged 
from fire, he behoids their 
revelation on the Mount of 
Purgatory. 

The Bad Heart Buffalo 
manuscript is a treasure of the 
Indians. But in a sense it is 
more than this: it is a treasure 
of a vanished epoch of human 
life. Its preservation is pre- 
carious, unless some generous 
giver may yet enable its 
publication, to live on, as it must, high in the epic traditions of America. 


























ARGENTINA 





The Spanish dancer in one of her new dances with the 
obviously appropriate name, du Temps de Velasquez. 
At right the castanets of which she writes in this issue 
are shown in action. They will soon be heard again 
on the New York stage. (Photographs by d’Ora) 
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MY CASTANETS 


By ARGENTINA 


ROM my earliest childhood I had a horror of castanets, not 

of their range and their aesthetic, but of the noise they made. 

I have spoken of this sound as noise before, and I stick to it. 
That is what it was to me. My ears suffered from it; it gave me a 
distinct physical discomfort. When I was about five years old I 
received a pair of tiny castanets from my father as a toy. “See if 
you can get anything out of these,” he said. I already knew how to 
use the horrible instruments, and without false modesty I may say 
that I got the same effect as from regulation castanets—with a smaller 
volume of sound, of course, since these were hardly bigger than an 
almond, while the ones in use at that time (a date which I refrain 
from giving through coquetry) were enormous. 

According to the size of the castanets, the concavity which pro- 
duced the sound was more or less accentuated. I soon discovered, 
from this plaything of mine, that the usual relation between size 
and concavity was of no value but was, on the contrary, the cause 
of the imperfection in tone which I found so distressing. It seemed 
to me that by lessening this concavity one could proportion the volume 
of sound to the size of the instrument and at the same time obtain 
a tone of altogether different quality. I kept the secret of this dis- 
covery to myself for a long time for fear that I might be considered 
simply Mlle. Know-it-all. But about four years later, when I was 
nine years old, I decided to tell my father my secret and my desire 
to make some experiments in this direction. He did not take me 
too seriously but did not oppose my plan. At this point the adventure 
becomes more picturesque. For if my father simply showed a kindly 
incredulity, “the master of castanets,” as they called the manufac- 
turer, received my idea with mistrust and hostility—a natural reflec- 
tion of his pride ruffled by the claims of a child to teach him his 
trade. The master who supplied my father was a small, bitter, dried 
up old man with the air of a decayed dancer. This appearance was 
heightened by certain mannerisms which he had copied from the 
men and women of the choreographic world with whom he came 
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in contact through the sale of his wares. It was funny to hear him 
talk Dance like an expert in the art. But his trade had not enriched 
him and he carried his castanets in his handkerchief knotted at the 
four corners. I can still hear the clatter they made as he came along 
the street or up the stairs with them. With unbelievable determina- 
tion I managed to persuade him to what he called my fantastic notion. 
I made him diminish the castanets’ size which, besides being to a 
large extent the cause of the noise I hated so, also prevented the play 
of the fingers each time one tried to obtain an unusual effect. Then 
I begged him to make a pair slightly less concave. This was not 
enough, and to achieve the perfection of this single detail and get 
exactly the quality of tone I wanted required the making of at least 
ten pairs of castanets with gradually lessening concavity. 

At this point I: began to have a real taste for the instrument and 
to love it. Yet I was not satisfied. There were still improvements to 
be made. In the old castanets there was a large surface of contact 
between the two parts. I made the castanet master lessen this surface 
a little at a time until it became very small and achieved a much 
more musical sonority. Then we went on to another detail. The 
holes through which the string passed that holds the two parts to- 
gether and that goes over the fingers, did not seem right to me. If 
the holes were big and the cord thin the tone was shrill and one lost 
control of the instrument. If the holes were small and the cord thick 
the tone was choked. So we made the holes of medium thickness with 
a cord in proportion. The tone of the castanet varies with the material 
of which it is made. Some castanets are made of ebony; once they 
were made of ivory but their tone was ugly. The best, those with the 
greatest variety of tone and the finest nuances, are made of the wood 
of the pomegranate tree. 

Castanets are capricious and I do not yet know why, in each 
pair, there is one which sounds like a violincello, the other like a 
violin. This is not an exact comparison but one which will suggest 
the difference in sound. In theatre parlance we say that one is male 
and the other female. The latter gives the more delicate sound and 
is worn on the right hand. The other on the left hand has the deeper 
tone. Its role is to play the accompaniment. 

Gradually, in spite of protestation and ridicule, I have succeeded 
in making out of the abhorred castanets an instrument that thrills 
me with its musical possibilities and that seems a perfect collaborator 


with my choreographic art. 
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THE POLISH THEATRE 


By FREDERICK BURLEIGH 


N Poland there exists a theatre possessing a repertoire distinctly 
its own, with dramas understood only with difficulty by non- 
Slavic peoples. 

Probably no other theatre in the world has been so hampered by 
political situation. During the century and a half that Poland was 
partitioned between Russia, Germany, and Austria there existed a 
firm censorship which stifled all creative effort and left for the public 
harmless farces, empty comedies of manners, or foreign dramas devoid 
of any ideas which might arouse the people to their hopeless situation. 
Towards the beginning of this century, however, Austrian rule was 
slackening and the Krakow theatre took advantage of this opening 
to expand and follow those tendencies prevailing in important theatre 
capitols. With this one exception the Polish theatre was in a stage of 
stagnation. In Warsaw crafty Russian officials used the theatre for 
their own gain, actors were threatened with exile for overstepping 
the line of censorship, dramatists were hampered and gave up in 
despair, and the theatre quite naturally failed to maintain its position 
in the life of the people. With the removal of restrictions at the end 
of the war, the theatre all over the country began a complete reorgani- 
zation, and after twelve years has grown to a position worthy of 
attention as an important unit in the structure of the World Theatre. 
There is a contagious spirit of enthusiasm, a keen public interest, 
and a true artistic standard in the Polish theatre as it exists to-day. 

The foundation of this theatre is a sizable collection of great 
dramas written by Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Krasinski, romantic 
poets of the nineteenth century. In 1830 an insurrection broke out in 
Warsaw and spread throughout the country. The Polish people 
were determined to throw off the bonds of their oppressors. For a 
time successful, the uprising was soon put down and the people sank 
even further into a sea of hopelessness. But this insurrection and its 
unfortunate ending served to inspire the nation’s poets who went 
into voluntary exile in France where they wrote the dramas which 
were to become the classics of their theatre. Few of these dramas 
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were available during the years of censorship, and the majority 
remained unproduced until after the war. It was to this wealth of 
material that regisseurs immediately directed their efforts, and these 
plays first saw production eighty years after they were written. 

The progressive movement in Krakow, beginning about 1895, was 
led by Stanislas Wyspianski whose advanced ideas as playwright and 
decorator stimulated the thin blood of the theatre. Those tendencies 
in decorative art towards simplification and stylization now so preva- 
lent in the world theatre were practiced in the theatre of Wyspianski. 
Men of the Polish stage to-day, its regisseurs, decorators, and actors, 
were fitted by contact with these ideas and this early training to cope 
with the problems of the great poetic dramas, including those of 
Wyspianski, which even with the advanced and complicated stage 
technique of to-day still remain almost beyond the limitations of the 
theatre. The past few years have been years of experimentation. The 
revolutionary forms of the Soviet theatre, the modern methods of 
Germany, the ideas of Wyspianski, have all been used in approaching 
these colossal dramas, so obviously written in isolation from the 
stage. Certain of these plays have been beautifully and successfully 
produced, others demand a new and as yet unmastered form of pro- 
duction, a problem interesting and distinctly its own for the workers 
of the Polish theatre. 

Unfortunately the Polish theatre to-day can boast of no truly great 
dramatist. Karol Rostworowski has written six or seven plays in 
the past decade which Polish critics have hailed with enthusiasm 
either because of unusual form and distinctive treatment, or because 
of the vital problems they present. Ferdynand Goetel and Stefan 
Zeromski have from time to time written in the dramatic form but 
excel rather in their novels. Other dramatists devote themselves to 
comedy, farce, and historical dramas which rarely rise above the level 
of the average play. Because of this lack of outstanding native 
drama, the repertoire of the Polish company is necessarily universal. 
Bernard Shaw has been very popular and all of his plays have been 
translated directly from the English, but the past few seasons have 
seen so many Shaw productions that the public is becoming saturated 
with Shavianism. Moliére, Ibsen, Pirandello, the pre-war Russians, 
the modern French authors, and American comedies are among those 
produced each season. This variety calls for great flexibility on the 
part of the actor. The purely American types of Street Scene were 
most intelligently acted by a company of young actors in Warsaw, 
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The City Theatre in Warsaw recently saw a revival 
of Goethe’s masterpiece under the direction of Emil 
Chebersky. In the prologue Mephistopheles speaks 
with God who is represented by the swirling symbols 
at the back. Drabik, who designed the setting, used 
“human angels” at either side of the stage. 
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In interesting contrast with the New York settings for these 
plays are Sliwinski’s scenes for Molnar’s The Red Mill 
(produced by Belasco as Mima) and for Broadway by 
George Abbott and Philip Dunning as they were produced 
at the Teatr Polski in Warsaw under the direction of 
Borowski and Leon Schiller respectively. 








Warsaw audiences, like those of New York, have witnessed 
and approved productions of plays by Elmer Rice and 
Eugene O’Neill. The Yavach Theatre recently housed 
Street Scene, directed by Stefan Jarasz, and the Teatr Nowy 
saw Anna Christie in a realistic setting by Wincent Drabik. 








In the final scene of the production at the City 
Theatre in Warsaw Mickiewicz, bearing the torch 
of liberty under the banner of Christ, appears as a 
vision above the mass of suffering humanity. Wincent 
Drabik designed the settings after the detailed de- 
scriptions of Wyspianski, and the production was 
performed under the direction of Emil Chaberski. 
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although none of them had ever come in contact with the Manhattan 
milieu. It is interesting to note that Street Scene ran longer than any 
other play in Warsaw last season, and almost twice as long as in 
London. 

The whole organization and purpose back of the Polish theatre is 
conducive to artistic endeavor. Box-office is never spelled with 
capitals. Many theatres have special performances when the seats 
in all parts of the house are ten cents to attract the working class and 
people otherwise unable to pay the normally low prices. 

The theatre everywhere is regarded as an art, the main function of 
which is to serve society. It is not a business. Large subsidies from 
the city enable a theatre to maintain its ideals regardless of deficit. 
Although in some instances this bounty leads to slackness and extrava- 
gance, on the whole it accomplishes the purpose of enabling a director 
to hire actors of a high calibre, permitting the decorator to mount 
the productions in a finished manner, and most important of all, 
keeping ticket prices within range of the small salary-earner. 

Each city of reasonable size has its permanent company—an organi- 
zation sufficient unto itself. The director determines the policy of 
his theatre and must oversee the financial as well as the artistic phases 
of his work. On his staff are from three to five regisseurs, a literary 
advisor, a music director, a decorator, a business manager, and actors 
and actresses receiving yearly contracts. The number of players 
varies from sixty or seventy in the Warsaw theatres to twenty-five 
or thirty in the provincial companies. In addition each theatre has 
its own scene studio, wardrobe, and wigmakers with their respective 
staffs. This system frees the theatre from a commercial atmosphere, 
relieving the whole company from worry as to the financial success 
of a play, and it instills in them a great enthusiasm for creative effort 
which makes their profession not a business proposition, but an 
institution laboring in the interest of theatre art. 

There is a federation of actors which assists the directors in their 
artistic aims, through rigid requirements for admission into the acting 
profession. Only those men and women showing unusual ability are 
considered, and then only after an intensive period of preparation. 
After three years of study the student is examined by a board made 
up of prominent regisseurs, actors, and critics, and if he passes this 
examination—less than 25% do—he must serve a three year period 
as a candidate acting small parts in a provincial theatre. Then after 
presenting a thesis, he is admitted to the federation as a regular 
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actor. The Warsaw Conservatory course in Theatre Arts admits 
only 20% of its applicants, and since only. 25% pass the general exam- 
ination, it is evident that only those of the greatest ability and highest 
intelligence survive the strict process of elimination and reach a posi- 
tion where they may play even minor roles. It is for this reason that 
in general the Polish actor is a person educated to all phases of his 
profession, and one who is devoted to the best aims of the drama. 

In the modern Polish theatre there is probably no man who has had 
as profound an influence as Julius Osterwa. Osterwa is the Copeau 
or the Stanislavsy of Poland. His dynamic personality and sincere 
ideals have had a far-reaching influence in the post-war theatre. 
Soon after the war he formed a small company, called “The Reduta,” 
in which he could experiment with his own theories of art. His main 
by-word is naturalism in acting to. be arrived at by long periods of 
rehearsal in which the actor comes to understand thoroughly his role 
and give that feeling of sincerity which is often lacking in ordinary 
productions. There has always been a dominating social purpose back 
of his theatre, and it has been his practice to travel to small towns 
where no theatre exists. Osterwa is an idealist and his theatre has 
always been on a much higher plane artistically than those of the 
cities. His repertoire, consisting mainly of classic drama, or the very 
best of modern Polish authors, has done much to maintain a high 
standard of taste on the part of the public. During its twelve years of 
existence this company has had varying fortunes, but the majority 
of Polish actors have been through the Reduta “school” and its influ- 
ence on them has been evident. This present season finds it expanding 
with a permanent institute at Warsaw for study in addition to its 
touring activities. Osterwa has done much to raise the artistic level 
of the Polish theatre. Another theatre which has successfully main- 
tained a high artistic standard is that of the city of Lwow (Leopol), 
directed by Leon Schiller. Its season opened with Joseph Conrad’s 
Victory, adapted for the first time in dramatic form by Mr. Schiller; 
The Brave Soldier Schwetk in an original adaptation by Mr. Schiller 
emphasizing its pacific qualities; Kordyan, a poetic drama by 
Slowacki done for the first time in an architectural setting; Dorothea 
Angermann by Hauptmann; a new Soviet play; Shaw’s Getting 
Married; Danton’s Cause, a new play by a Polish author; The 


Strange Case of Sergeant Grischa; Hedda Gabler; Twelfth Night; 


The Robbers of Schiller; the American Remote Control; and a play 
by Stefan Zeromski. This theatre has a distinct note of experimenta- 
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tion and an interest in the “movie technique,” evidenced by the large 
number of adaptations from the novel form done with many short 
scenes. Leon Schiller received his early training with Gordon Craig 
and Wyspianski and has been active in searching out new methods. 

Entirely separate from the professional theatre and entirely unique 
is the Popular Theatre (Teatr Ludowy) or theatre of the peasants. 
Under the supervision of a director in Warsaw the whole country 
has been divided into districts wherein there is a movement to interest 
the peasants in the possibilities of the theatre. Plays and copious 
material on the technique of mounting productions are sent to these 
district groups and the peasants themselves produce the plays. The 
chief purpose of this Popular Theatre is to stimulate a waning interest 
in folklore and to preserve those traditions which are rapidly slipping 
away in the sophistication of modern society. Peasant customs, peas- 
ant ceremonies, and age-old legends are staged to arouse the people 
to the beauty of those things which they are beginning to forget. 
Primitive designs, folk music, the riotous colors of Slav costumes 
swirling in a peasant dance all combine to make these simple pro- 
ductions inspiring to people of the professional theatre. 

The Polish theatre has had a difficult road to climb in the unsettled 
years following the World War. It has attained such eminence now 
that it may well profit by the standards of Osterwa, and by the experi- 
mental ideas of Leon Schiller. If the temper of the time changes and 
people can forget the distressing circumstances of all Europe, the 
Polish theatre has the dynamic force to continue on the trail blazed 
by Wyspianski and to contribute something significant to theatre art. 
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ELMER RICE 


By MEYER LEVIN 


RITING on the United States in the Atlantic Monthly 

for September, André Maurois says, ““What you ought 

to read? Among dramatists, Eugene O'Neill and 
Elmer Rice.” A foreign perspective is often helpful in measuring 
the stature of our countrymen; and though Elmer Rice is hardly 
without honor in his own box-office, it is well to remember that the art 
theatres of France, Germany, Russia, still play his ddding Machine— 
as do many of our best little theatres—and that Street Scene is, for 
those abroad, a superb documentation of American manners. 

Though this is not intended to be a comparative study, it is con- 
venient, since the general observers put O’Neill and Rice in a class 
by themselves as American playwrights, to define some characteristics 
of Rice’s plays through contrast with those of O’Neill. This may be 
all the more pertinent, as the newest works of both writers have just 
come to Broadway. If O’Neill is the artist’s artist, Rice is the public’s 
artist; if O’Neill’s creative urge is primarily emotional, the character- 
under-stress-of-circumstances forcing the creation of the play, one 
feels with Elmer Rice that the creative urge is more often intellectual, 
and that it is the artist’s desire to create a play that forces the dis- 
covery of the character-under-stress-of-circumstance. 

In his preface to One-Act Plays for Stage and Study* Elmer Rice, 
says, “The difference between this (the one-act play) and drama at 
its best, is the difference between journalism and literature, between 
illustration and painting, between ‘program music’ and ‘pure music’. 
It may be art, but it is art at a low level.” He goes on to point out 
that the existence of such one-act masterpieces as Synge’s Riders to 
the Sea contradicts but does not disprove the generalization as to the 
artistic worth of the one-act form. 

This might be taken as a very apt criticism of Elmer Rice’s own 
long plays; and his very comment that existent one-act masterpieces 
break the given general rule might also be applied to two or three 
of the existent plays of Elmer Rice. 





*Fifth Series; Samuel French, 1929. 
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ELMER RICE 


In journalism, in illustration, the “subject” is given, the artist is 
faced with the exterior demand for filling in creatively a specific 
blank page or canvas; if the journalist or illustrator happens to be 
so strongly affected with his commission that art is the result, well 
and good. If the journalist is his own commissioner, it is safe to 
expect a result in the art form. 

“Had Raphael lived today,” we are often told, “he would have 
been an illustrator for a high-power advertising agency instead of 
for the church ;” and Norman Bel Geddes turns his talent to designing 
bath-tubs. But he also designs a Hamlet. 

So Elmer Rice begins as a commercial illustrator, let us say, with 
a purely theatrical-mechanical piece called On Trial. He leaves the 
commercial field for an adventure with expressionism as an art form, 
but in his furthest maturity returns to a peculiar illustrative type of 
drama (Street Scene, Counsellor-at-Law) that employs the stage 
hokum of his early commercial plays, and the machine-made char- 
acters of the expressionist plays, but over an emotional core that sets 
the plays vibrating with humble human truth; the result is something 
representative and utilitarian, and perhaps the nearest thing we have 
to “American” art in the theatre. 

Although On Trial was a great dramatic hit in 1914, when its 
twenty-two-year old author, just out of the New York Law School 
with an LL.B. cum laude, was hailed as the great American play- 
wright, there was nothing in the piece to suggest that its author was 
a playwright at all, except in the technical sense of the word. For 
technically—as all his plays were to prove—it was novel, adroit, 
expert. Like O’Neill, Rice has always been an experimenter in 
method—perhaps an American characteristic—but whereas O’Neill, 
though changing the externals of technique in almost every play, 
remains a distinct creative personality in every line of his work, Rice 
was to effect something like three changes in creative personality in 
his progress from play-carpentry simple to the writing of Pulitzer 
Prize drama. 

On Trial was effective and successful largely because it introduced 
the “flash-back” trick of the movies to the stage. Robert Strickland 
is on trial for the murder of Gerald Trask. The courtroom scene 
gives way to the murder scene, in which we see that it was Trask’s 
secretary, Stanley Glover, who really stole the $10,000 from the safe, 
while Strickland shot Trask because of the rich man’s relations with 
Mrs. Strickland. By the time he wrote Street Scene Rice was to 
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learn how to select such convincing names as Fiorentino, Kaplan, 
Jones, Maurrant, and how to model his characters with a corres- 
ponding external skill, so that while they remained theatre types, 
while their relations, motivations, behavior patterns were no more 
subtly involved than the husband-shoots-traitor relationship in On 
Trial, they were part of an illustration rich with beautiful detail. 
One may imagine what a strange dozen Elmer Rice would make of 
the jury-men in On Trial were he to write the play today. 

On Trial was followed by some one-act plays done for the Morn- 
ingside Players, that are sometimes glib and clever, and of worth 
in that they show the successful young author of a thriller associating 
himself with the little theatre groups that were trying to bring the 
arts into the theatre. For the Defense, in 1919, and It Is The Law, 
in 1922, were again plot-plays with law backgrounds. In 1920, in 
collaboration with Hatcher Hughes, Elmer Rice wrote Wake up, 
Jonathan which tells in awkward long acts that the unsuccessful poetic 
soul is a better human than the business man who builds railroads in 
Africa; Mrs. Fiske acted in the piece, and it contained such treasur- 
able advice as: never carry your pocketbook on the left side, “because 
if you do your heart and your pocketbook may grow together, and 
when you think you’re opening your heart you'll only be opening 
your pocketbook.” 

But in 1923 the Theatre Guild produced Elmer Rice’s The Adding 
Machine. Here we find Rice suddenly possessed of the power to 
create people—however negative they may be—and of an attitude 
towards his people. The attitude is also negative. He has sardonic 
pity for the scribble-brained white collar slaves in his machine-play. 
But it is pity. 

The Adding Machine remains a little removed from the road of 
all Elmer Rice plays. Perhaps it was stimulated by the expressionist 
movement, perhaps it was the gesture of the commercial artist who 
wants once and for all to prove that if he sets himself to it he can 
produce as artistic a piece as any of the art-for-art’s-sake boys. And, 
having pretty nearly beat them at their own game, he returns to his 
commercial field. Let us not use “commercial” in the terms of dol- 
lars, so much as of popular appeal as evidenced by commercial return. 
The mass public votes its homage only in that way. 

The Adding Machine bears direct comparison with the best prod- 
ucts of the expressionist years. Like The Hairy Ape and From Morn 
to Midnight it is the fragmentary picture-story of a representational 
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man set against the machine age. The man is a symbol, a number: 
in Rice’s play he is Mr. Zero. Be he clerk, bank-cashier, or stoker, 
a missed click jumps the cog free of the wheel, and he clatters to 
episodic disintegration. The story is the same in all three plays. In 
The Hairy Ape the symbol seems more deeply felt as a human being. 
Technically The Adding Machine is more adroit; in passages it is 
more human than the humorless O’Neill has ever been. Theatrically, 
it is less monotonous. 

The Adding Machine was successful. It was hailed as a great 
play liberating the American theatre. It was deserving of the praise 
it won. The play has remained alive. But the expressionist method 
is of the sort that impels and propels a tour de force. Once he is 
started on the track, the very narrow limitations of the expressionist 
stylization practically force the writer to a good finish. The play 
proved that Elmer Rice could write salty local dialogue, could 
embalm the stereotyped phrase, nail a character with a tag-line. But 
he had yet to prove he could construct a work in which the several 
people, out of the set compulsion of their characters, reacted upon 
each other to an inevitable end. 

There followed two collaborations, Close Harmony, with Dorothy 
Parker, a clever suburban skit full of zippy dialogue; and Cock 
Robin, with Philip Barry, a perfectly constructed murder-mystery 
play, with characters that speak in the well-bred slang of smart 
society plays. 

In 1929, Elmer Rice showed what he had been doing since The 
Adding Machine. The expressionist method half-persisted in The 
Subway. He was trying to tell the story of a typical little shop-girl, 
in love with an artist. Somehow the shop-girl became more of an 
individual than the expressionist formula will allow, and the method 
failed. The play failed too, destroyed in the conflict between cubistic 
and magazine art. 

In The Adding Machine the stylized thought-dialogue between 
Zero and Daisy as they sit over the ledgers is clear and adequate: 


ZERO: I was a goddam fool to let the Gee, that would be great. But the wife’s 
wife get on to me. She oughta get six got her eye on me now. 


months at that. The dirty bum. Livin’ Daisy: I’m scared to do it, though. 
in a house with respectable people. She’d Zero: You oughta move into that room. 
be livin’ there yet if the wife hadn’t a got It’s cheaper than where you're livin’ now. 
on to me. Damn her! I better tell you about it. I don’t mean 
Daisy: I wish I were dead. to be always pickin’ on you. 
ZERO: Maybe another one’ll move in. Daisy: Gas. The smell of it makes me 
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sick. 
(ZERO looks up and clears his throat.) 
Daisy (looking up startled): Whadja 
say? 
Zero: I didn’t say nothin’. 


Daisy: I thought you did. 

ZeERO: You thought wrong. 

(They bend over their work again.) 

Daisy: A dollar sixty. A dollar fifty. 
Two ninety. One sixty-two. 


But in the movie-scene of Subway the method seems to get in its 


own way. 

SopHiE: Look at the one with jam all 
over his face! He looks just like little Jimmy 
downstairs. (She gazes absorbed at the 
screen. ) 

EuGENE (looking at Sophie): Incred- 
ible naiveté. Incredible. (The orchestra 
plays the Jocelyn lullaby.) 

SopHis (Sentimentally): Aa-h! Aren’t 
they just too cunning! (4 pause, her eyes 
fixed on the screen.) He keeps looking at 
me all the time. (The orchestra stops.) 

* * * 

EuGENE: That’s a lovely bit—do you 
see ?——Those misty trees against the bright- 
ening sky. Stirring, isn’t it? 


SopH1E: Oh, it’s beautiful—beautiful. 
It almost makes me cry. 

EuGENE: Does beauty always stir you 
so? 

SopH1z: What? I don’t know—lI don’t 
know what makes me feel like this. 

EuGENE: She has a soul... Has she a 
soul?... 

SopH1E: ‘Meanwhile Masters despair- 
ingly prepared to return to London.” 

EuGENE: No! I won't! (He takes his 
hand away again.) 

SopH1E: “Shure and it’s sorry we'll be to 
see you go, sir.” . .. Oh, God, why don’t 
you let me die? 
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But if Elmer Rice wasn’t successful in making the machine-char- 
acter methods of The Adding Machine of use in a human character- 
ization, he was successful in transferring them, with slight covering, 
to the types in Street Scene. In his Pulitzer Prize play he succeeded 
in making a compound that was his own—a play of surface realism, 
of romantic content, of melodramatic plot, in which the expressionist 
method, submerged, nevertheless persisted in the characterization. 

The Sophie Smith of Subway is the more plausible Rose Maur- 
rant of Street Scene. Both office girls, yearning for a “little house 
with flowers” in the country, both nice, sweet, magazine-story hero- 
ines. But it seemed as if in Street Scene Elmer Rice had set out to 
construct a play of the people, that he wanted the response of the 
masses to his work, was ready to give them hokum, recognizing hokum 
as valid in art if it aroused response in the mass. He seemed deliber- 
ately to pick for his characters those rubber-stamp symbols of char- 
acters that have become so familiar to us, as to be substituted for real 
people—the image, in a literary sense, becoming more true than the 
real being. We have: the Housewife in love with the Milkman; the 
Jewish boy in love with the Gentile Girl; the self-sacrificing Old 
Maid School Teacher; the Little Brother who gets into fights; the fat 
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Italian Musician singing in the street; the Jealous Husband killing 
in a fitof drunken rage. Treated sardonically, these characters might 


talk as in The Adding Machine: 


Srx: I think woman suffrage is the bunk. 

Five: It sure is! Politics is a man’s 
business. 

Four: Woman’s place is in the home. 

THREE: That’s it! Lookin’ after the 
kids, ’stead of hangin’ around the streets. 

Two: You hit the nail on the head that 
time. 

One: The trouble is they don’t know 
what they want. 

Six: Too much agitation, that’s at the 
bottom of it. 

Five: That’s it! too damn many strikes, 

Four: Foreign agitators, that’s what it 
is. 


THREE: They ought to be run outa the 
country. 

Two: What the hell do they want, any- 
how? 

One: They don’t know what they want, 
if you ask me. 

Six: America for the Americans is what 
I say! 

ALL (in unison): That’s it! Damn 
foreigners! Damn dagoes! Damn Cath- 
olics! Damn sheenies! Damn niggers! 
Jail ’em! shoot ’em! hang ’em! lynch ’em, 
burn ’em! (They rise and sing “My Coun- 
try "Tis of Thee.”) 


The “characters” are mere pasteboard figures; the playwright, 
saying this directly, is honest and effective. But in Street Scene their 
inner emptiness is hidden by a veneer of type accent and character 
movement, so that we are left to believe there is more than emptiness 


in these pasteboard people. 


Thus we have Maurrant yelling at his wife, “What I’m sayin’ is, 
you oughta to be lookin’ after your kids, instead of doin’ so much 
dancin’.” And when Mr. Kaplan declares that a “sushal revolution” 
is necessary, a veritable Adding Machine dialogue ensues: 


MAurRANT: ... If you don’t like the 
way things is run here, why in hell don’t 
you go back where you came from? 

SHIRLEY Kaptan: Everybody has a 
right to his own opinion, Mr. Maurrant. 

MAurrANT: Not if they’re against law 
and order, they ain’t. We don’t want no 
foreigners comin’ in, tellin’ us how to run 
things. 

Mrs. FiorENTINO: It’s nothing wrong 
to be a foreigner. Many good people are 
foreigners. 

Lippo: Sure! Looka Eetalians. Looka 
Cristoforo Colombo! ’E’sa firs’ man dis- 
cov’ America—’e’s Eetalian, jussa like me. 

MaAurranT: I’m not sayin’ anythin’ 
about that. 


OLSEN (removing his pipe): Firs’ man 
is Lief Eriksen. 

* . . 

Jones: Like I heard a fella sayin’: the 
Eye-talians built New York, the Irish run 
it an’ the Jews own it. 

( Laughter.) 

Mrs. FiorENTINO (convulsed): Oh! 
Dot’s funny! 

Jones (pleased with his success): Yep, 
the Jews own it all right. 

MAvrRANT: Yeah, an’ they’re the ones 
that’s doin’ all the kickin’. 

SHIRLEY: It’s no disgrace to be a Jew, 
Mr. Maurrant. 

MaAvurrANT: I’m not sayin’ it is. All 
I’m sayin’ is, what we need in this country 
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is a little more respect for law an’ order. ing up decent people’s homes. [I tell you it’s 
Look at what’s happenin’ to people’s homes, time somethin’ was done to put the fear o’ 
with all this divorce an’ one thing an’ an- God into people! 


other. Young girls goin’ around smokin’ 
: has wegh- ; Mrs. Jones: Good for you, Mr. Maur- 
cigarettes an’ their skirts up around their 


necks. An’ a lot o’ long-haired guys talkin’ 
about free love an’ birth control an’ break- Jones: You’re damn right. 


The dialogue is richer, warmer, “truer” than in the expressionist 
play, but it is not as essentially convincing, for it lacks the play- 
wright’s implied comment. A general, almost detached, pity is felt; 
but a photographic screen keeps it from the audience. Nevertheless 
it is obvious that Street Scene is a more American play than The : 
Adding Machine, which is made by a continental method. There is f 
something of symphonic mood about this effective illustration; its 
very cleverness of manufacture is American, and its devoted portrayal 
of humble American types is evidence of the author’s sincere deter- 
mination to put the “real people” on the stage. Its use of such recog- 
nizable types may be like Ernest Bloch’s use of familiar American 
tunes in composing an “American” symphony. 

There follows See Naples and Die, an extravagant comedy, a fiesta 
of wise-cracks strung on an opera bouffe plot, a one-act play puffed 
into full length, and a holiday for the playwright. This year we get 
Left Bank and Counsellor-at-Law. 

Left Bank is expected to be a sort of See Naples, because it is about 
Americans abroad. It is, rather, a comedy of couples, in design much 
like Noel Coward’s Private Lives, but not nearly as brittle, or as 
brilliant; its people are more real. Of all the people in all of Elmer 
Rice’s plays, those in Left Bank are nearest to fully created characters. 
Perhaps the truth is that Elmer Rice does not know the stenographers, 
law clerks, janitors, stage hands he loves to write about—the common 
people—nearly so well as he knows artists. Generally one may be 
prejudiced against plays about artists, because there is a sort of special 
pleading involved in their writing; artists are not like other people. 
But after all, playwrights live in their crowd and know them best. 
There is an easy demonstration of the reality of Left Bank as against 
the superficial reality of Street Scene. 

In Street Scene we have a self-immolating sister, Shirley Kaplan, F 
who foregoes life and love, gives her entire being to the task of 
“making something” of her bright young brother, Sammy. She is ; 
the self-sacrificer conventional to the magazine-story, the “beautiful : 
good” character who wins only sympathy. In Left Bank we have the 
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same sort of sister. She devoted her youth, her life, to bringing up 
her brother. We sympathize with her for her side of it. And we 
detest her for his side of it. She stole him, tyrannized over him, 
petted him into eternal immaturity; it took him ten years in Paris 
to live out her clutch on him, and then she came after him trying 
to smother him into a little house with an allowance, trying to take 
him away from his wife, or to take their boy away from them. 
There is the full “sacrificing sister” character. The “compensation” 
is revealed. And that is drama. 

Together with Left Bank, Mr. Rice presents his continuation of 
the Street Scene manner. Counsellor-at-law might be called Law 
Office for its meticulous projection of the minutiae of an attorney’s 
business menage. Again, we have the profusion of minor characters, 
each busy on his own little path. But this play is constructed around 
a central personality rather than a place; it is Mr. Rice’s first presen- 
tation of a grand character study. George Simon, a self-made lawyer, 
a boy who struggled up from the ghetto. 

Like Street Scene it has illustrator’s hokum: straightened noses and 
“mama” sentiments, it contains the stereotyped characteristic of the 
big business success, the real American who loves his old mother, 
helps out his good-for-nothing brother, gives jobs to crooks to make 
them go straight, defends the poor for nothing, lets his partner in on 
market winnings, and so forth. A white man, George. It is obvious 
that Mr. Rice gives his character these magazine hero qualities while 
quite aware of the exact extent of their human validity. Perhaps 
such qualities endear his characters to the masses, whom he loves to 
put in his plays, and whom he loves to have in his audience. But it 
may even be that, as has already been suggested, the illustration-type 
of character is valid in the portrait, is in himself a sort of American 
stylization, an American expressionism. 

There is plenty of that classic sort of hokum in Counsellor-at-Law. 
The secretary mutely in love with her boss; good old Charlie who 
gets a job and goes straight until he breaks into a house to steal the 
letters that save the boss from suicide; the wise-cracking switchboard 
girl, and so forth. There are also little subtle bits that add nothing 
to the plot of the play, but are indications of Rice’s delicacy and 
power when he is at his best. Such a bit is the lawyer’s good-for- 
nothing brother, who interrupts George’s telephone conversation with 
his high-society wife with the remark: “I hear you got a swell- 
looking wife, Georgie. Give her my regards, even though I guess 
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she never heard of me.” George covers his quick shame with his 
usually generous gesture; he throws a bill at his brother with the 
remark, “Here, buy yourself a hat, you look like one of Coxey’s 
army.” 

It is Elmer Rice’s prodigious professional dexterity with the stage 
that may be his very difficulty. In everything that he has written— 
melodrama, smart drama, expressionist drama, realist drama, he has 
shown himself a perfect technician. The theatre is so much at the 
mercy of his dexterity that one visualizes him as a yawning boxer in 
that perpetual conflict which we are told is the essence of drama. 
And Rice admits to being bored by the theatre. Two things can 
arouse him. A perfectly-clicking bit of practical technique, and a 
blow-off of genuine emotion. Thus, in the rehearsals of Counsellor- 
at-Law, one might see him watching, watching the movement of the 
play, hour after hour, with the slight under-lipped smile of a patient 
author. Two scenes would be sure to rouse him. For honesty, the 
“communist bit” at the end of the second act, when a battered young 
communist rises in Simon’s office, calls him a parasite and a traitor 
to his class. There the characters come out of the cool tempered 
control of the playwright, for a moment, and talk between themselves. 
For artifice, there is the scene in the third act between Simon and 
“good old Charlie”. Good old Charlie comes back with the news 
that saves the day. He has his own roundabout way of telling the 
story while the lawyer, consumed with impatience, frets at his side. 
It is the beautiful classic stage device of the garrulous simple servant, 
the bringer of Cleopatra’s asp, holding the dramatic action for a rise. 
And the Charlie scene is as good an example of it as may be found 
in present day playwriting. That, too, brings the playwright back 
from boredom to his theatre. It is sheer perfection of technique, to 
which Elmer Rice must always respond. 

With this equipment, and the gradual deepening of purpose which 
is evident through his writing, it is not idle to expect that Elmer Rice’s 
major work in the theatre is yet to be done. The least that he can 
give is a chronicle of American scenes done in an American way, a 
procession of characters whose externals of manner and speech are 
perfectly reproduced: stenographers, politicians, bootblacks, janitors, 
students, clerks, lawyers, against their proper backgrounds of office, 
subway, hotel-room, and street; but in his latter plays he has given 
evidence that he has the power to quicken those characters with the 
kind of life that makes “pure music” out of “program music”. 
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Elmer Rice’s current successes, Left Bank and Counsellor-at- 
law, witness his use of many type characters in his transcrip- 
tions of life among Americans. (Photographs by White) 
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Anna Tokés as the heroine of Sophocles’ 
tragedy in a revival of a sixteenth century i 
version at the Budapest National Theatre. ‘ 
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ELECTRA 
’ In the Modern Dress of 1558 
: By E. P. JACOBI 


AMLET in plus-fours is not an invention of our epoch. 
He was represented in contemporary dress at the time of 
his first appearance. The artists of the Renaissance 
painted saints and madonnas in the garb of their own period, and 
these have become traditional. But, our imagination being a 
limited affair at best, it requires a considerable stretch to visualize 
Clytemnestra in anything but the flowing robes of the Greek stage. 
The National Theatre in Budapest was successful not long ago 
. in an extraordinary venture in this line. Zsigmond Moricz, one 
of Hungary’s leading spirits, a dramatist and novelist of force, 
recently unearthed a trouvaille: a copy of the first Hungarian adap- 
tation of Sophocles’ Electra. No mere translation either; a book 
“rearranged and ordained so that all true Christian Hungarians 
may learn and grow better thereby, for just such a story might 
; have occurred in our day of wickedness and godlessness,” said the 
godly author in his preface. The book is dated 1558 and was writ- 
ten for a single performance by Hungarian students at Vienna Uni- 
; versity in that year. Peter Bornemissza, the author, was a student 
himself, and the unique document is particularly interesting be- 
cause this Hungarian Electra, as the author dubbed his work, is the 
first Hungarian play that has come down to us outside of frag- 
ments of religious mysteries, and one of the first books printed, not 
in Latin, but in the Hungarian language, evolving at that time 
from the colloquialisms of the common people to the polished 
niceties of literature and education. 
Little was changed in the general plot of the Sophoclean play, 
: but in details, expression, sixteenth-century point of view and par- 
ticularly in the characterization of the wicked king and queen, the 
Hungarian Electra is a gem of folklore. 
i Moricz polished up the language as far as absolutely necessary 
: for comprehension, and turned the construction of the play into 
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practicability on a revolving stage, but did not wipe off the quaint- 
ness and naiveté, nor weaken the primitive force of this Christian- 
ized pagan tragedy. The most interesting change comes at the end, 
where the cinquecento theologian satisfied his cravings for poetic 
justice by killing Orestes who has killed his mother and step- 
father—whereupon Orestes’ friend Pylades, with the gesture and 
attitude of Fortinbras, hails the people of the Atrides on their 
release from the wicked tyrants, and leads Electra up the steps of 
the throne, having previously hinted that the tragic maiden is far 
from indifferent to him. Happy ending in 1558. 

The recent production strongly emphasised the sixteenth-century 
and national character of the “Hungarian version”, with the hap- 
piest results. No “classic” performance of Electra here ever 
brought the tragedy as close as this, for costumes, scenery, language 
made the performers feel more at home than the classic parapher- 
nalia could, and helped them to accentuate the perennially human 
points of the tragedy of the Atrides. 

Bright-hued, gold-laced, brocaded Hungarian gala costumes, 
such as were worn by the students, courtiers and noble ladies of 
1558, the scenery a mixture of cinquecento pomp and the story- 
book atmosphere of Hungarian folk tales, with a Shakespearean 
flavour thrown in, sounds quodlibetic, but the production of the 
National Theatre had the redeeming quality that makes all the 
difference—artistic sincerity. Anna Tokés, a young actress of much 
intuitive power, was close to the classic model of the Greek Elec- 
tra, and Aranka Hettyey, as Clytemnestra, was a striking, wicked 
queen, not without barbaric dignity, lusty, cruel. 

The happy experiment of producing a Hungarian “version” of 
the Greek tragedy in the “modern” setting of the sixteenth century 
would hardly be of interest elsewhere, but similar adaptations, pro- 
duced in the spirit in which they were conceived, might well prove 
as extraordinary a popular success as what was contemplated origi- 
nally as a philological curiosity in Budapest. 
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I LOOK AT THE AUDIENCE 


By SYBIL THORNDIKE 


which the public is an integral part, the only form that is not 

complete without the spectator. In the fine arts of painting, 
sculpture or letters, the work is complete without any effort of the 
outside world. It is very helpful to the artist, no doubt, when good 
hard cash is paid down and the work is sold; but nothing that the 
purchaser does or feels or thinks about the particular work can 
alter it. It is a complete and perfect thing, materialized from the 
artist’s imagination and soul. In music the composition is a complete 
thing in itself—even a performance of a work can be finished without 
the public participating, though here again appreciation is ex- 
tremely pleasant, and helpful, both to pocket and self-esteem. 

All forms of art seem to exist completely and separately. They 
may be understood or not, they may rouse sympathy or not, but the 
created thing is there. I believe this is why they are called the 
Fine Arts. 

The popular art of the theatre, however, stands on quite another 
footing. (I do not include the Cinema, because that is also a finished 
product before it reaches the public, and the performance can never 
be altered however differently the audiences are feeling about it. In 
fact, I don’t know how to place the Cinema and its canons. I do 
certainly feel it cannot be judged as the art of the theatre, which 
depends on interplay between actors and audience. Neither is it a 
Fine Art. It is, I suppose, a growth from the theatre, but it must 
be judged separately.) 

A play is not for all time, it is for the actual moment. (Reading 
plays to one’s self, by one’s own study fire is a pastime of the intellec- 
tual which, with a great many people, has taken the place of visiting 
the theatre and joining in performance—what a great pity this is!) 

It may be that a particular play is chosen to be played again and 
again through the ages, but the rite of performance is the important 
thing, and it is newly created with each performance. It may be, and 
most frequently is, that the actors choose the same outward signs and 
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movements—vocal or otherwise—at each performance, but these must 
be freshly selected and born at the moment, and not just copies of 
those of previous performances. 

Many actors will tell you of that curious sensation we have when 
entering the stage, as of one’s other half-being waiting to be trans- 
formed. An expectant force is there, not just separate men and 
women but an entity, a personality made up of all those men and 
women who have sunk their separate individualities in the larger 
common soul of the mob, and this thing has to be shaped and used 
and made to move by the mind directing. Don’t think this absurdly 
fantastic. I know many widely differing types of actor who feel this 
in common with me. This mob-soul is a force that is continually 
baffling us, it is always an unknown quantity. On our first entrance, | 
before a word has left our mouths, we are conscious of this large 
thing confronting us. Sometimes one knows it is a thing to be fought : 
and struggled with in order to move it and use it, and on these 
occasions the performance is a big effort, as every sensitive actor will : 
tell you. At other times one is conscious of a something that is ; 
feeding one with life, and if the actor is well equipped technically 
and sensitively, and has something to express, it is on these occasions 
he can rise to heights greater than he thought possible. He is being 
given greater life, and the audience get what is often called “a great 
performance.” I think audiences realize extraordinarily little how 
much they make or spoil performance in the theatre, and sometimes 
I wish—and specially do I wish this when the play is of large vision, 
that (as in Church one has, or is given, a little manual to show 
what one’s attitude of mind should be, and hints how to behave, that 
the service may not be unfruitful) members of an audience should 
be handed a few choice words, setting down that too much eating 
of chocolate, too much blowing of nose and clearing of throat, too 
much fidgetting of any sort, will prevent the full enjoyment of the 
play. And let it also be pointed out that these things and their like 
are a constant source of irritation to fellow members of the audi- 
ence and induce in the unfortunate actor a feeling closely akin to 
murder. A quiet body, with few beads and chains to jangle (the 
dreadful days of the bangle are over, we hope) a quiet untrammeled 
mind and a quiet tongue—these three good things will give an atmos- 
phere in which imagination can work. Shakespeare in his Prologues 
tells the hearers how to receive the play and conduct themselves. 

“Don’t forget we’ve come out for an evening’s entertainment, will 
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you?” my friends in the audience will say. No, I don’t forget that, 
and I realize there are differences of approach to various entertain- 
ments. I am told that a good dinner, with good wine, is the best 
way to prepare for the enjoyment of a good play. A good dinner—a 
choice spare dinner—maybe, but a large dinner and a full content 
maxes the feeder a hard thing to move and only the most obvious 
cast-iron humor will reach him, and only the most obvious sentiment 
will cause the tears to flow down his cheeks. 

For the enjoyment of sensitive, subtle humor or sentiment—in 
order to appreciate the full flavor of Gracie Fields or Edith Evans, 
I suggest spare feeding, because through these artists, and their like, 
you will be filled to overflowing with a food of life which will the 
better spread to all parts of your body if it is not clogged with meat, 
poultry, suet and ice-cream. For the healthy and normal-stomached, 
a not-too-vigorous fasting is an excellent preparation for enjoyment. 
It whets the appetite for exercise, and the mind and body prepared 
for exercise are the sort of mind and body the.actor hopes to encounter 
as he leaps or crawls or saunters on to the stage, ready to give forth 
the superabundant creative energy that he can scarcely restrain. 

Who was it that said of actors “Poor pale ghosts—shadows of 
life’? I think that is what our rather hectic, over-busied, over- 
catered-for life asks of the theatre. “Be ascetic in your life, that in 
your art you may be violent,” said a great French writer. That's 
better! Give us not pale ghosts or shadows, give us creatures with 
greater life than we know. Give us a larger-sized life than we actu- 
ally experience, give us violences, shocks; beings that surge with 
vigor and electricity, that touching them in spirit we may be charged 
with that same energy and our grasp and scope be larger. 

How wonderful if an audience asks this of its actors. “Give us 
more,” is a cry we seldom hear, but the opposite we hear always and 
then we wonder why the actors of great energy are all swallowed by 
revue and music-hall—part of the theatre certainly, the only part 
that does demand abundant vitality and strength, but don’t let us 
make any mistake—only a part. 

In the Tragic Theatre of England we have nothing which com- 
pares with the energy and life of the Comic Theatre in our midst. 
Comedy and Tragedy (the words Tragic and Comic include all 
forms of drama) are the whole, and until we embrace both we are 
one-sided cripples—one part dead—disused, delicate and ailing. 

Whose fault is this? The actor knows it is the audience; the audi- 
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ence knows it is the actor, it is probably a bit of both. But how often 
do we hear that stupid refrain, “But we have tragedy in real life. Why 
should we have it in the theatre?” Every time this is said to me, with 
sickening, irritating regularity, it is only by the grace of God and 
amazing self-control that I am prevented from hurling myself on 
the speaker. 

“You are the servants of the public, you actors. Give the public 
what it wants.” We answer “We are not servants of anyone who does 
not demand the fullest life. We are the servants of the theatre, of 
which the public is only a part, and the public doesn’t know what it 
wants till it sees it. Our business is to discover its needs—a very 
entertaining, intriguing and heart-breaking business. Servant of the 
public by all means, if by that is meant one who seeks to serve those 
who do not know what to ask for. The theatre serves those who say 
‘Show us life and that will suffice us.’ ” 


THE CRITICS SAY 


HE theatre is never front page news in New York’s more 

important journals. Baseball may escape from the second 

section in World Series Week. A two million share day 
on the Stock Exchange may, even in good times, get first place. 
Book-auctions or a foreign picture purchase may permit the arts 
to climb to a lead if there is enough money involved. But unless 
there is a murder or a scandal or a police raid within the doors 
of a playhouse, what happens there is never considered of first 
interest or importance to the general public. In the good old days 
the opening of the opera season provided a list of notables and an 
account. of the clothes worn by their wives and daughters, which 
usually achieved a full set of headlines in the main news section 
if not at its very forefront. The custom is revived, even now, 
when news is scarce. The resignation of the head of the opera 
company and even of members of the Board is still told in head- 
lines. This year, when Maude Adams, a charming actress who 
has lived for years in the memory of her public, came back to 
the stage to play Portia, the story of her return (not a criticism 
of her performance) received more forward space than has ever 
been given to Otis Skinner, the distinguished actor playing Shylock 
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with her, for the best of the fine performances with which he has 
honored our stage during all the years of Miss Adams’ absence. 
Even when America’s most famous producing organization brings 
out a new play by America’s most renowned dramatist, a play 
which attracts such words as “greatest American play,” “a master- 
piece of art,” and so forth, this is still only departmental material. 
To find out about it you must hurry back to that steady corner in 
your favorite newspaper where the dramatic critic holds sway. 


There are on the other hand, a great many people for whom 
the day’s news begins on the theatre page even if that page is 
numbered nine or thirteen. They pass by the day’s high crime, 
the record of Soviet dumping, of political dishonesty or incom- 
petence, of revolutions in foreign lands, of tariff rates and income 
taxes to find out what the critics say of last night’s first night at 
the play. This audience for theatre news is by no means always 
the critic’s audience in the sense in which a columnist has his 
adoring public. It is an audience that loves the theatre and is 
divided, so far as the critics are concerned, into gangs friendly 
and unfriendly. The larger number, it is true, follow the leader 
implicity. For them the fact that a man is a critic makes his 
opinion right. If J. Brooks Atkinson says a play is good, it is, 
to them, a good play for the reasons Atkinson gives. If they read 
an evening paper, too, and if Atkinson and John Mason Brown 
happen to disagree, something seems to them to have gone distinctly, 
incomprehensibly wrong. 

There are others who read with the determination to differ with 
a critic’s verdict, favorable or unfavorable, on the general assump- 
tion that critics are dull, are cruel, are bullied, are bribed, are 
anything but what they really are—average playgoers who depart 
from the norm in only three ways: They know the theatre by daily 
contact with it at its best and worst; they are capable enough to 
write acceptably about it (acceptably, that is, to the Editor and 
the audience of the journal which employs them, which may mean 
that they are accurate or sensational, provocative or smart, flippant 
or informative) ; they are brave and enduring enough to earn their 
livings writing about plays night after night under the fiercest 
pressure any journalist can have put upon him. To serve as a 
reporter at an election, a fire, a riot is only to be swift-minded 
enough to take in the facts as they follow one another and to bring 
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them out alive from the keys of a typewriter. But to sit, at the 
end of a day, before a play which is, in intention, a work of art, 
to be relaxed enough to get some aesthetic reaction to the drama 
and the acting, and keen enough to get some intellectual stimulation 
so that you can rush from the playhouse to your desk and write, 
in an hour or two, not only the news of the event, but a critical 
estimate of the event, is a task so huge that no one who has not 
tried it can measure it. If more people had tried it there would 
be less who complain that newspaper critics take their prejudices 
to the theatre with them. Lord help us if they didn’t. 

The man who writes considered reviews for a weekly journal of 
opinion, such as Stark Young writes for the New Republic, has 
a chance to weigh his preferences against his facts, to balance 
intention against achievement, to measure his words, to test his 
emphasis. He may write of the story of the play or of an idea 
represented by the play, or by the acting, or the production. He 
may be personal or impersonal—or each, by turn—and so he may 
bring to print, if he has the mind and the taste and will take the 
trouble, a critical essay on an event in the theatre as distinguished 
in method and in writing as Stark Young’s reviews, let us say, of 
The House of Connelly or Mourning Becomes Electra. But a 
journalist’s prejudices, that is, the combination of his natural taste, 
training and experience are the only solid foundations for his 
rushed critical thinking and harried writing. Often, the more 
important the play, the greater his responsibility to it, the more 
he feels about it, the less minutes he has to think and to write. 

During the last month New York critics were asked to judge 
two such electric productions as Mourning Becomes Electra and 
the Norman Bel Geddes’ Hamlet. If, when they went to Mourning 
Becomes Electra, they had put aside not only all that they knew 
and felt about Eugene O’Neill but about the drama generally, 
they might as well have been any school boys put to the task. If 
they had come to Norman Geddes’ Hamlet knowing nothing, or 
forgetting everything that has happened to the arts of the theatre 
since the days of Henry Irving and Beerbohm Tree, they would 
have found their minds so befuddled and their interest so torn that 
they would not always have heard the play for the excitement of 
watching the lights. And they might say, as, in fact some critics 
who were not quite ready for the full simplification of scenery and 
light did say, that the play was not there. Whereas a critic who 
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took his experience and his training and his taste to the playhouse 
with him, and who had an adequate endowment of each, while he 
might or might not like what was done there, would at least be 
measurably sure to be aware of what it was and to be able to tell his 
readers what he had seen and heard. 

What they did tell their readers brings up the really vital prob- 
lem in dramatic criticism. For Mourning Becomes Electra there 
was such unanimous applause from the first line critics that you 
heard a hundred times, “Oh, well, they had talked it over in ad- 
vance.” Probably they had. Let us hope so. If a critic cared 
enough to approach O’Neill’s work with what knowledge he could 
gain of its scope and intention, he is the more to be respected. If 
the critics did talk over the play and the players, as they may well 
have done, one can only commend most heartily the subject of their 
conversation and their interest in their work. Dramatic criticism 
is not playing charades with a prize for the winner. And if, know- 
ing the play in advance, they did wish it success, the only question 
it behooves their readers to ask after their unanimous approval, is: 
How much would they be influenced by a desire to stand together, 
how freely could they judge of what they saw against the back- 
ground of what they expected to see, and how honestly would 
they report it? 

Their response to Norman Geddes’ Hamlet is, perhaps, as good 
an answer as any to that question: it was at the other extreme 
from unanimity, the most complete difference of opinion in regard 
to every detail of the performance. Yet these critics knew Shakes- 
peare as well in advance, one may judge, as O’Neill. And surely 
nothing that Norman Bel Geddes does for the theatre escapes the 
early attention of the gentlemen of the press. The critics’ gather- 
ings would not have been silent concerning the prospects of this 
Hamlet of action, the young Prince played by Raymond Massey, 
in a permanent setting with only light to do the work of scene 
change. If they were going to play follow the leader, surely here 
was their chance. Yet the opinion of first night critics was as 
divided here as it was united concerning Mourning Becomes Elec- 
tra, as divided in fact on every detail of acting and production as 
the opinion of all later audiences concerning both productions. It 
may be worth while to make a record of their likeness and their dis- 
similarity; or rather, to indicate this from sentences and phrases 
obviously broken from their context to make this point. 
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Mourning Becomes Electra 
“| Mourning Becomes Electra] is heroically 
thought out and magnificently wrought in 
style and structure, and it is played by 
Alice Brady and Mme. Nazimova with con- 
summate artistry and passion. . . . In sus- 
tained thought and workmanship it is [ Mr. 
O’Neill’s] finest tragedy. All that he 
fretted over in the past has trained him for 
this masterpiece.” (Atkinson, Times) 
“.. Mr. Eugene O’Neill has at last turned 
out a masterpiece. Nothing he has so far 
written can approach the stark and relent- 
less tragedy which was produced with im- 
pressive superiority . . . [Alice Brady’s] 
Electra is superbly conceived and superbly 
sustained . . . drawn with magnificent relent- 
lessness by the one American actress to see 
her through.” (Garland, World-Telegram) 
“It is O’Neill’s masterpiece, if the word 
has any meaning left, and it bears the mark 
of true and enduring greatness . . . an event 
without parallel in our theatre . . . a work 
wrought on a huge imaginative scale, and 
with the spiritual and emotional strength 
to sustain it.” (Anderson, Journal) 
“Tt is one of the most distinguished, if not 
the most distinguished, achievements of Mr. 
O’Neill’s career. . . . Mr. O’Neill’s treat- 
ment of it is vigorous with the kind of 
vigor our theater rarely sees. It is stark, 
unadorned and strong. It has dignity and 
majesty. ... Miss Brady gives the kind of 
performance her admirers have long been 
waiting to see her give.... (Brown, Post) 
“Tt seems to me O’Neill’s first play of last- 
ing importance and to mark his definite 
emergence as an artist in the theater—as 
perhaps the outstanding artist in the the- 
ater of today. .. . To say that it is the best 
performance [Alice Brady] has ever given 
is no faint praise, but it is too faint. It is 
one of the finest performances any contem- 
porary actress has ever given in any role.” 


(Lockridge, Sun) 


Hamlet 
“. . « the Geddes version of Hamlet [was] 
a thrilling and beautifully artful thing, a 
Hamlet which kindled and flared with 
battle-hymn intensity . . . it seemed to me 
sometimes the very best of Shakespeare for 
our day and age... I have an intense 
respect for [Raymond Massey’s] Hamlet. 
It is a genuinely human, plausible, clear 
Hamlet . . . It is as thrusting as the text 
itself has become.” (Gabriel, 4merican) 


“. . +» Mr. Geddes has elbowed Hamlet 
out of Denmark and taken possession of 
Elsinore himself . . . Mr. Massey’s acting 
is so uneven that he is only every other inch 
a Hamlet.” (Brown, Post) 

“. . . you will be refreshed by the amend- 
ments the producer has made to it... 
there is no attempt to deify himself at the 
expense of the Bard ... [Mr. Massey] 
is no ‘sweet prince,’ sickly and frustrate, 
undergoing ‘noble sorrows in a weak rage,’ 
but a stubborn and resourceful Anglo-Dane 
bent upon revenge... Mr. Massey is 


reasonably superb. .’ (Hammond, 
Tribune) 
“.. the invalided version Mr. Bel 


Geddes has scattered across his scenery 
makes it almost impossible to estimate the 
qualities of the players . . . this boyish, af- 
fable Hamlet has nothing of Hamlet’s mel- 
ancholia. It has none of the nobility of a 
prince and none of the sickly wonder of a 
thinker. . . . By staging and cutting, this 
production of Hamlet has done everything 
possible to rob the chief part of its grandeur 
and the play of its meaning.” (Atkinson, 
Times) 

“The production does not dwarf the play 
—only the players. . . . Raymond Massey’s 
Hamlet is entirely unequal to Mr. Geddes’ 
Hamlet, although it is the interesting and 
flexible performance of a skilled modern 


actor.” (Lockridge, Sun) 


What disturbs most people who are disturbed by dramatic criti- 
cism is just this fact: that critics who sit before the same perform- 
ance of the same play can agree and disagree so violently in their 


judgments of what they hear and see. 


But the simple fact is that, 


being men of different taste, training and experience, they do not 
see and hear the same thing, do not, moreover, feel in equal meas- 


ure what they see and hear. 


He who finds this strange would be 
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less surprised if he could look down a line made up of the men 
who are doing dramatic criticism for the New York papers today 
—J. Brooks Atkinson, John Anderson, John Mason Brown, Gil- 
bert Gabriel, Richard Lockridge, Robert Garland, Percy Ham- 
mond and the rest. With one or two exceptions (men left over 
from an older day when criticism was as exhibitionist as acting) 
they are alike in these two things. They respect the theatre and 
their relation to it. They write honestly, generously, graciously. 
But as soon as anyone saw them he would recognize from their pres- 
ences that their taste in plays and players might differ as readily 
and completely as their taste in neckties. One of them is a literary 
man for whom the author’s script is the vital thing. His response 
is as completely intellectual as that of one of his fellows is com- 
pletely aesthetic. One is distinctly man-of-the-theatre who sees 
the whole production—play, acting, design, direction—as a unified 
work of theatre art. Still another is a first rate reporter who 
senses news before he sees it. One is stimulated by the very novelty 
which gets in the way of another’s clear thinking. One per- 
ceives through the eye more clearly than through the ear. He likes 
visual beauty but does not mind bad voices which disturb another 
so that he cannot hear what is said for the sound of the saying. 
One has a good time and wants to tell everybody about it; another 
reasons first and enjoys afterward. One is glad that O’Neill has 
done better than his last best, another disappointed that Norman 
Geddes has not achieved the full measure of his rich talents. 
Naturally, when you read your criticism you should understand all 
this; should read your critic’s creative expression in terms of your 
own taste, training and experience. To the followers of dramatic 
criticism one might, in short, say not only, “Reader, know thyself,” 
but to great advantage “Reader, know thy critic.” 
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COPEAU’S MOLIERE 


Oeuvres de Moliére, Publiées avec 
des notices par Jacques Copeau. 8 
vols. La Cité des Livres: Paris. 


OLIERE, past master of that métier 
terrible, the art and craft of the 
theatre, could not, in our own day, be given 
a more understanding commentator than 
Jacques Copeau. The former director of 
the Vieux Colombier whose own vigorous 
and vivid interpretations of the roles writ- 
ten and created by Moliére give authority 
to his interpretations, has approached Mol- 
iére as he should be approached, from the 
stage of a theatre. “To understand com- 
edy,” M. Copeau writes, “and to present it 
as it is written, it is enough to know how 
to read the text and to follow it with do- 
cility.” It is enough, indeed, when the 
reader is Copeau, whose theatric instinct has 
been proved and tempered by experience, 
whose native understanding is re-enforced 
by research. Others will find the guidance 
given in these prefaces valuable to an un- 
derstanding of le Grand Comique. 

In the brief notes prefacing each play in 
this eight volume edition of the works of 
Moliére, Copeau presents historical data, 
critical estimates and many swift descrip- 
tive touches which set the stage for the com- 
edies themselves. His notes are learned and 
illuminating, but they are chiefly valuable 
when he touches on Moliére the actor. The 
written word has so high survival value, is 
so available for analysis and criticism by 
later generations, that Moliére is generally 
considered in terms of literature rather than 





Copeau reminds us 
of the fact that the greatest playwright of 
France was also the leading comedian of 
his day, that Moliére was, in fact, that be- 
ing fondly imagined by the theorist, the 
“creator” who is at once playwright and 


in terms of the stage. 


player, actor, manager, choreographer, 
scenic director and business head. Moliére 
himself was fully aware of the value of such 
unified direction. He remarks in one of his 
prefaces that “ a good theatrical production 
must be controlled by one single head.” 


“He played and directed comedy as it has 
never been done before and will never be 
done again” writes M. Copeau. ‘“Every- 
thing we know assures us of this. His 
actors astonished all beholders by the nov- 
elty, the ease, the vivid, trenchant vigor of 
their action.” Mboliére’s preeminence in all 
these phases of theatric endeavor was due in 
no small measure to his intense devotion 
to the actual, physical, theatre. He could 
not be weaned from the stage—success, af- 
fluence, the friendship of the great, the de- 
mands of literature, the pleasures of “‘phil- 
osophy”, physical exhaustion, illness itself— 
nothing would shake his loyalty, nor pre- 
vent his daily appearance on the boards. 
Boileau tried to persuade him that his great 
gifts as a writer and thinker should be cul- 
tivated in an atmosphere free from the vex- 
ations and, in that day, the degradations, of 
the stage, but Moliére was immovable. He 
astonished his contemporaries and his com- 
mentators by a loyalty which Copeau has 
been able to interpret better, perhaps, than 
any other follower of Moliére: 
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SHAKESPEARE ON ForEIGN STAGES: THE Merry Wives oF WINDSOR 


The number of Shakespearean revivals is steadily in- 
creasing throughout the world. At Monachoff’s Great 
State Theatre in Moscow a gaily festive setting was 
provided for The Merry Wives of Windsor. 











SHAKESPEARE ON ForeEIGN Staces: JULIUS CAESAR 


In his production of this classic tragedy at the Teatr 
Polski in Warsaw Leon Schiller acquired brilliant 
effects through his rhythmic handling of crowds. The 
setting was designed by Frycz. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON ForEIGN STAGES: CortloLANUS 








A> BENITO 


Like the performance at the Teatr Polski, this pro- 
duction at the National Theatre in Sofia depended on 
skillful lighting and well-patterned groups rather than 
on decoration for dignity and grandeur. 











SHAKESPEARE ON ForEIGN STAGES: CorioLANUS 


Steps and a number of playing levels in the Bulgarian 
production at the National Theatre in Sofia. 
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“T] resentait enfin profondement,” M. 
Copeau says, in a phrase that would suffer 
by translation, “ce que ni Boileau ni per- 
sonne ne comprit jamais—que ses dons ex- 
traordinaire, méme ceux du philosophe et du 
moraliste, ne s’épanouissaient et ne s’éclair- 
aient que dans le jeu scenique et par lui, et 
que la nature de son génie était d’agir sur le 
théatre. C’est pourquoi il choisit d’y de- 
meurer jusqu’a ce que la mort vint l’y 
prendre.” 

It is this transcendent man of the theatre 
that Copeau has so vividly presented in his 
notes, a Moliére whose plays, “dazzling, 
abundant, facile, joyous, full of accident 
and incident, of inexhaustible movement, 
alive with the energy and rhythm of the 
dance” are an endless source of inspiration 
and delight to the theatre lover. It would 
be invaluable if these notes were supple- 
mented by an even more detailed descrip- 
tion of Copeau’s experiences in producing 
Molieére. ROSAMOND GILDER 


Henry Hudson and Other Plays, by 
Merrill Denison. The Ryerson Press: 
Toronto. $2.00. 
IX plays for the microphone, with their 
subjects taken from the high romantic 
moments of Canada’s history, form a vol- 
ume that represents an adventure in play- 
writing on a part of the author and for 
most of us an adventure in play reading. 
So large a part of our ordinary impressions 
come to us through the eye that it has taken 
an entirely new technique to develop dra- 
matic interest through the radio where 
the approach seems to be, obviously, 
through the ear alone. Actually it is not. 
For if the listener to a radio play has not 
a strong enough and active enough visual 
memory to supplement what he hears with 
something that he sees in his mind’s eye, we 
can have no radio audience. 
Merrill Denison, the author of Henry 
Hudson and Other Plays (written on the 
invitation of the Canadian National Rail- 


roads and broadcasted by them over a trans- 
continental chain last winter), outlined his 
own sense of the difficulties and opportuni- 
ties of radio playwriting in the last issue 
of THEATRE Arts MONTHLY. The plays 
are his testimony to the sincerity of his dra- 
matic theory. 


It is judging these plays backward to 
judge them from the printed page. And 
yet if experience has made you able to trans- 
late the printed symbol into the spoken 
word, which is a fairly easy trick of the 
mind, you can approach the plays as if you 
heard them and can recognize, in reading, 
just where they would succeed or fail in 
presentation. One of the plays at least, 
Henry Hudson, the first of the series, seems 
completely right—the choice of material, 
the adaptation of the material to a story for 
listening ears, the indication of place and 
time and character without extraneous aid 
excepting the slight details filled in by the 
narrator. Henry Hudson, his mate, his 
sailors the loyal and the mutinous are real 
people off on a great adventure and dying at 
it. And the last scene with Hudson, in the 
half madness of despair, riding the forlorn 
icy waters in the little schallop in which he, 
his dying son and the faithful men among 
his crew have been set adrift, is a great 
scene that could live only in the theatre of 
the mind which belongs to the radio. 


The historical incidents chosen as the 
basis for the others plays of the series are 
of great variety and are chosen, evidently 
with certain technical, educational, liter- 
ary, even geographical problems in mind. 


They are accounts of great explorers, fur 
traders, soldiers, statesmen, and the brave 


settlers who made the background of Cana- 
da’s history—Pierre Radisson, Montcalm 
and General Wolfe, Laura Secord, Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, and their fellows. The 
technical methods which Mr. Denison uses 
to establish his dramatic interest are as 
varied as the stories he chooses. Sometimes 
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they are not entirely successful, sometimes 
the incidents chosen as the focus of a long 
story do not seem those best suited to the 
telling in this form. But more often the 
effect Mr. Denison seeks comes as though 
by a special magic reserved for radio drama. 
So, for example, in Seven Oaks there is 
light on every side of the struggle between 
the early trappers, eager to keep the Cana- 
dian wilderness cold and hard, the small 
settler, eternally clearing new land for his 
farm, building and rebuilding a destroyed 
home, and Governor Semple who blandly 
believes that he can hold these groups apart 
by indicating the letter of the law. 

Study this book of plays for the micro- 
phone. There is much pleasure and much 
experience to be gained from them. 


A Bibliography of the Works of 
Eugene O’Neill, by Ralph Sanborn 
and Barrett H. Clark. Random House, 
Inc.: New York. $7.50. 

HERE are two unusual features in the 

bibliography of the works of Eugene 
O’Neill by Ralph Sanborn and Barrett H. 
Clark. The first is the quality of the book 
as a piece of bookmaking. ‘The second is 
the tale that the bibliography tells. These 
two taken together mean, in short, that the 
book is one of those rare records of facts, 
dates, statistics, within which a flame burns 
that gives light to the thing itself and to 
its theme. The book is simple enough with 
its straightforward, plain type. But every 
page is made with the respect that a good 
printer has for what he can add to good 
material. The illustrations of the covers 
and title-pages of first editions—books and 
magazines—are of real quality. The whole 
is a volume which can stand with a pride of 
its own beside the O’Neill works of which 
it is the record. Barrett Clark, who writes 
the preface, hardly needs to say that this 
was undertaken to express the bibliograph- 
ers’ “enthusiasm for the art of Mr. O’ Neill 
and our unbounded respect for the consist- 


ent and uncompromising character of his 
uninterrupted labors during the seventeen 
years of his career as a writer.” 

And what a tale of strange associations 
the book itself tells, beginning with the 
Pleiades Club Year Book which contained 
the poem, Free, running through such early 
items as the New York Call, the Province- 
town Plays, The Masses, The Seven Arts, 
Smart Set, Theatre Arts Magazine, all of 
that early company of young radicals in 
literature, politics and art who recognized 
O’Neill’s power before he or they knew in 
what direction it would drive him and carry 
them along. The last play noted is 
Dynamo, one of O’Neill’s most complete 
failures. To this list of published works 
could be added today the new “‘best seller,” 
Mourning Becomes Electra, whose publica- 
tion established almost beyond a doubt the 
fact that O’Neill has still as much of work 
and of progress possible to him ahead as he 
has growth behind. His is an endless vigor 
and vitality. Part Two of the bibliography 
contains a record of O’Neill’s unpublished 
plays and of critical articles concerning him. 
Part Three is made up of his collected 
poems, early work, not to be considered 
apart from his later accomplishments, but 
closely related to the larger line. 


The International Note in Contem- 
porary Drama, by Evelyn Newman. 
Kingsland Press: New York. $2.00. 
T IS taken for granted that the artist is 
intellectually abreast and spiritually 
ahead of his time. It should not be sur- 
prising to find that great poets, playwrights, 
novelists, sensed the Great War ahead of 
its coming, as some politicians and econo- 
mists did, and understood far better than 
they its cost in all the values that count for 
human life and progress. Yet somehow 
when the evidence is gathered together, as 
Evelyn Newman has gathered one phase of 
it in her International Note in Contempor- 
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THE BAcCcHAB 


A summer production by the Cornish School at Seattle of 
Euripides’ tragedy. Ellen Van Volkenburg directed the per- 
formance. Welland Lathrop designed sets and costumes. 
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The chorus of Bacchantes in this Cornish School production 
were trained by Lora Deja in choric designs arranged by 
Kathleen Ortmans. The musical accompaniment was com- 
posed and directed by Deja. 
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ary Drama (the first in a series of volumes 
on The International Note in Literature to 
include also, fiction, poetry, essay and per- 
sonal reminiscence) the effect is overwhelm- 
ing. The unity of human thinking about 
the folly and horror of war seems to be 
matched only by the universal persistence of 
the races of mankind in ignoring their 
prophets. As a summary of her findings, 
taken altogether from the actual expression 
of their ideas in their plays, Dr. Newman 
says, “Contemporary playwrights do not be- 
lieve that armed peace is peace, or that pre- 
paredness prevents war. They condemn 
war as unthinkable for the future means of 
settlement of disputes either national or in- 
ternational”, giving as their general reasons, 
“... that modern man with his sensitive 
nerves and emotional reflexes can no longer 
endure physical hardships and miseries of 
trench fighting; . . . that questions that are 
apt to provoke war today cannot be settled 
on the field of battle; . . . that war over- 
comes the conqueror as well as the con- 
quered; . . . that the minds of enlightened 
men refuse to retain any longer the blind 
spot concerning the possibility of a part- 
nership between war and religion.” 


Among the dramatists whose plays she 
quotes in illustration of her theory are the 
greatest names of the generation: Hardy, 
Shaw, Hauptmann, Galsworthy, Rolland, 
Hasenclever, Kaiser, and the whole group 
of younger men whose after-the-war plays 
we know as an essential part of modern 
drama. America’s contribution is separate 
from the rest because our less association 
with the idea of war and with the war itself 
had the result, Doctor Newman thinks, that, 
“Even our most sensitive artist souls were 
not touched to the extent of such appeal in 
dramatic expression as Paul Raynal’s Un- 
known Warrior and R. C. Sheriff’s Jour- 
ney’s End, or of such bitter and iconoclastic 
discussions of post-war conditions as Pag- 
nol’s Merchants of Glory or Toller’s Hinke- 


mann and Hoppla, or of such philosophic 
fantasies as Hauptmann’s Till Eulenspiegel, 
Rolland’s Liluli, Hamp’s Madame La 
Guerre, Munro’s Rumour, Nichols and 
Browne’s Wings Over Europe, and Shaw’s 
Back to Methuselah.” 

But the American plays which began with 
W hat Price Glory are accepted for their full 
value. The other volumes in this vital and 
valuable series will be watched with antici- 
pation as they appear. The present volume 
is recommended to anyone who desires to 
relate the modern theatre to modern life 
and to a better life in the years ahead. 


Pavlova, by Walford Hyden. Little, 
Brown and Company: Boston. $3.00. 
S a biographical portrait this study of 
Pavlova’s former music director is 

well meaning, detailed, and not very suc- 
cessful. It is crammed with anecdotes 
which are amusing without being signifi- 
cant. The style is repertorial and the ef- 
fect not unlike that of a Sunday magazine 
feature story. The reader learns how 
Pavlova liked her tea, what card game she 
preferred, that she danced better in hot 
weather. Rather too sentimentally Mr. 
Hyden relates stories of the great dancer’s 
impulsive generosities, her sudden outbursts 
of temper, her superficial eccentricities. And 
somehow in the welter of his material the 
very real person who was Anna Pavlova 
escapes capture. There is nothing in it that 
even suggests the clarity with which Kar- 
savina, in Theatre Street, recaptured the 
spirit of her early training in the famous 
Russian school, the relation of the dancer’s 
technique to her art, the great directors, 
artists, teachers, choreographers, the audi- 
ence of balletomanes, who, together made 
the dance in Russia one of the major arts. 
In those portions of his book which he 
devotes to Pavlova’s dancing in its relation 
to the music which accompanied it, Mr. 
Hyden is most interesting. Many of her 
admirers will be surprised to learn of her 
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ignorance of music: “Her opinions on the 
way music should be played were enough 
to drive a conductor to distraction. It was 
impossible to explain to Pavlova that the 
composer was the best judge of the tempo 
in which his work should be taken. . . 
Because she preferred romantic music—any 
modern harmonies or dissonant chords dis- 
turbed her—she was precluded by what was 
almost a physical shortcoming from the in- 
terpretation of modern masterpieces. But 
even in the music she preferred, her arbi- 
trary breaking up of the phrases spoiled the 
melody and rhythm by making it choppy 
and disconnected. . . . The rhythms which 
she preferred were of an elementary kind.” 

The descriptions of Pavlova’s ballets in 
the next to the last chapter will recall 
many happy moments to those who saw 
them danced. But the great book that 
should be written about the greatest ballet 
dancer is yet to be done. When it is com- 
pleted this volume will prove a pleasant 
complement to it. 


Death of the God in Mexico by James 
Feibleman. Horace Liveright. $2.00. 
T the end of part four of this book 

of verses appears a sonnet entitled 
Defense of Intellectual Verse and the 
reader is suddenly made aware of withes 
with which a natural talent has bound it- 
self. Apparently Mr. Feibleman sees him- 
self as an “intellectual poet” when he is 
really, thank God, only a poet. Most of 
the crimes he commits are done in the livery 
of intellectuality. His virtues show him 
to be a strong individual artist who, once 
he has freed himself from the service of 
a category, will be a poet of distinction. 
While they are, doubtless, unaware of 
influence on each other it seems an inter- 
esting fact that the poets of New Orleans 
who have received more than a local recog- 
nition have sought to reveal in an economy 





of beautiful and clever phrases a tolerant 
cosmic wisdom: John MacClure whose 
verses the editor of the American Mercury 
once praised (and with justice) as the love- 
liest lyrics being written in America, Rich- 
ard Kirk whose pellucid rhyming epigrams 
have found places in many anthologies, and 
now James Feibleman. This quatrain of 
the latter’s, while it can not be held char- 
acteristic of the quality of his two fellow- 
townsmen, shows the manner: 


No beauty I sense I cannot see 

But has got me dreaming heavily. 

No water flows like this water flowing, 
No beauty is swift but beauty going. 


Many of the other pieces in the volume 
are meant for capsules of truth like this 
but are so slight it is evident that their 
author is sometimes content with clever- 
ness and does not wish at those times to be 
considered more than court jester. 


It would seem that James Feibleman 
would line himself on the side of T. S. 
Eliot, E. E. Cummins and the other mod- 
ern versifiers who are simultaneously clever 
and intellectual. But a few sonnets and 
love lyrics and the title poem of his book 
betray him and in so doing render him 
goodly service. These lines from the title 
poem illustrate his other and his better 
quality: 


Dawn remembers a world that has been 
Night foretells a time to come; 

Any work is a deadly sin 

That keeps me mute and dumb. 

They have stuck red feathers in my hair, 
And taught me to play the flute; 

Work seems only a long despair 

Which keeps me dumb and mute. 


It will be interesting to note the path 
on which this poet appears in his next 
volume. Despite his undeniable wit it is 
to be hoped that music and emotion, of both 
of which he has proved himself capable, 
will prove characteristic of his future work. 
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A SPECIALIST 
who can 


HELP YOU 


The application of mechanical 
and electrical equipment to a 
stage requires the seasoned 
experience and advice of a 
specialist. 


Makeshifts are dangerous and 
expensive and never fill the 
place of equipment specially de- 
signed for the purpose. 





Consult Vallen — the Stage 
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Equipment Specialist. 
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VALLEN ELECTRICAL CO. INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Dares to Guarantee 


(ALLEN 


PRODUCTS 


Noiseless All-Steel Safety Track 
Noiseless Curved Track 
Aero-Speed Control 

High Speed Curtain Control 
Junior Curtain Control 

Automatic Screen Modifier 
Adjustable Velume Ventilating Fan 
Electrical Awning Operator 
































ROBERT W. BERGMAN | 


Painter of 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
Mourning Becomes Electra 
Counsellor-at-Law 


142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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New Books to Read 
BERNARD SHAW 
Frank Harris $4.00 
ArE WE Att Mer? 
Whitford Kane 5.00 
THE SILveR SLIPPER 
Paul Claudel 5.00 
THE Lonc CHRISTMAS 
DINNER AND OTHER 
One-Act PLays 
Thornton Wilder 2. 
ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND 
Ferdinand Bruckner 1. 
DRAMATIC VALUES—new ed. 
C. E. Montague 1.50 
New Books on Lighting 
SYLLABUS OF STAGE 
LIGHTING 
S. R. McCandless 6.00 
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A. L. Powell and 
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PLAYS TO READ 


THE HOUSE OF CONNELLY and 
other plays 
(Includes TREAD THE GREEN 


GRASS and POTTER’S FIELD) 
By Paul Green $2.50 


THE LEFT BANK 
Current New York Success 
By Elmer Rice $2.00 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


Current New York Success 


By Elmer Rice $2.00 
GREEN GROW THE LILACS 
By Lynn Riggs $2.00 


ALISON’S HOUSE 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


By Susan Glaspel $2.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

By Channing Pollock $2.00 
TOMORROW anp TOMORROW 

By Philip Barry $2.00 
CYNARA 

By H. M. Harwood and 

R. Gore Browne $1.25 


ART AND MRS. BOTTLE and 
MRS. MOONLIGHT 
By Benn W. Levy 
(In one volume) $2.50 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 


SEND FOR 


J.R.CLANCY, 





















NEW COSTUME BOOK 
Including six full-page coy 
plates showing fashions frm 
1500 to 1900. 


Directors, costumers, work 
in little theatre groups will ix 
this a worth while addition) 
their libraries. 


In writing kindly state with we 
group or association you are affilisx 
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to assist you. 


You Nothing 


Whether your problem be lighting, stage rigging, draperies, 
seating, ventilating, or general construction, you will find us ready 
Our wide coverage with 31 offices throughout the 
United States puts us within easy call. Feel free to consult us on 
any problem you might have, whether large or small. 


National Theatre Supply Company 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Write for information to 


NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY 





COMPANY 
LITTLE THEATRE DIVISION 
92 Gold Street 





y the outfitting of 


New York City 


Every cent of money you spend in your Little Theatre project, or 
your Dramatic Club, must be accounted for. 
This one reason alone makes it obvious that you should consult a 
firm that has for years made its business oh 
theatres. With our trained engineers we are able to advise and 
instruct you in all phases of theatre construction, as well as 
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Brier MoMENT 


Francine Larrimore, Robert Douglass and Alexander 
Woollcott effectively present the wit and wisdom of 
Sidney Behrman’s play. (Photograph by Lazarnick) 
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nd 
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Largest Stock in New York 
NEW OR USED 
FOR SALE OR RENT 




















Cycloramas Drops 
Draw Curtains Ground Cloths 
Electrical Effects Costumes 

2 


For Little Theatres, Colleges, 
High Schools, Private Schools 
and Dance Schools 


Take advantage of present low 

cost of materials and equip your 

stages or productions at one 
third previous prices. 


No Catalog Issued 
WRITE FOR ESTIMATE 


FOWLER SCENIC STUDIO 
inc. 
261-3 West 54th St. New York 
COlumbus 5-368!1, 5-3692 











































STOP . . . Worrying 
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GO . . to the Seashore 
GO .. to Atlantic City 


GO . . to The Graham 
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operating on the American Plan 
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P.O. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 





BEAUMONT SCENERY 
Drape Settings and Painted Scene 
order and on a “RENTAL BASIS 
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Theatres 


Our Specialty. 


Original Ideas—no Catalogue j 


Write for Information, 4 


443 W. 47th St., N.Y 
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Costumes 400 W. 96th Ot. ae A 





your show the same as Broad- 
COSTUME do. Brooks 


way managers 
Costumes are used in practically every New 


York production. These same costumes are 
available for your use. World’s largest and most 
beautiful collection to choose from. Send list 


of requirements for our proposal. 


OSCAR F. BERNIE 


WIG MAKER 
Wigs and Beards Rented 


Grease Paint, Powders, Rouges, & 
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‘S 1437 Broad , New Yor} 
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EAVES COSTUME CO. 








151 W. 46th St., New York 
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Real Service! Low Rental! a 
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Scenic and Lighting effects for 
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for catalog. 

“Broadway Service at Haverhill 

Prices” 
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Hooker-Howe Costume Co. 
46-52 So. Main St., Haverhill, Mass. 














“ARRANJAY’S WIGS” 
Natural Looking 


SPECIAL \ge.00 per doz. and up 


COSTUME SERVICE FOR LITTLE {Old wigs made like new 


THEATRES, SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES [from 50c 


|Merchandise guaranteed 
VAN Horn & Son, INC., Est. 1852\or money refunded in 
ithree days if not worn. 
Prompt Service , 
12th & Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa.| Send for Catalogue A This Style fh 
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Economical Rental Prices. 
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PLAYS. STORIES, SCENARIOS. Reviewed fo) 
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SCHOOL OF 
[HE THEATRE 


(rial 


designed to meet needs 
of students who demand 
thorough practical 
training, as well as a 
sound theoretical 
background in the 
Drama. This school is 
founded upon the expes= 
rience of fifteen years 












successful theatrical pro= 
duction. @ 

Courses in talking picture 
technique, diction, dramatic art, 
stagecraft, theatre manage- 
ment, andall essential subjects. 
Two-year course leading to di- 
ploma. Faculty of fourteen un- 
der personal supervision Gilmor 
Brown. Enrollment limited. 

Write the General Manager 


for information. 

Pasadena Community 
Playhouse Associat’n 
33 S. El Molino Ave. 
Pasadena, California 


x 


GILMOR Brown, Director 


Cuas.F. Prickett, Gen. Mgr. 





THEATRE #4: WOODS 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
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Endorsed by: 
te Walter Hampden 


Katharine Cornell 
Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 
Real Acting: 

9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Write for Bookle-—also ask about 
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302 W. 12th St., N. ¥. C.—WAtkins 9-8329 
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The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 


HIDELAN RICE 
of the SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WorKSHOP 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island, Mass. 
22nd Year 
Dramatic Art. Acting and Stage Di- 
rection. Professional Company play- 
mg every night. Land and water 
sports. 

Enroll Now for 1932 Summer Season 
BOOKLET ON RFQUEST 


Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
85 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 
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__ YALE UNIVERSITY 
_DEPARTMENTorDRAMA 


George Pierce Baker, Chairman 


Professional School for men and women 
° | 

PLAYWRITING—Mr. Baker 
Assistant, Philip W. Barber 

PRODUCTION—Alexander Dean 
SCENIC DESIGN—Donald Ocnslager 

| COSTUME DESIGN—Frank P. Bevan 
STAGE LIGHTING—S. R. McCandless 


| TECHNICAL DIRECTING—P. W. Barber 
Assistant, Edward C. Cole 


| CRITICISM—John Mason Brown 
of N. Y. Evening Post 


| PANTOMIME—Elizadeth Elson 
| SPEECH—Constance Welch 
MANAGEMENT—Boyd Smith 


| Under faculty supervision, plays are written, pro- 
| duced, acted by students. Physical equipment 
| equals best professional theatres. | 


* 
For Catalogue address Dept. of Drama 


| YALE UNIVERSITY 


| New Haven Connecticut 


























REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 
ASSOCIATES 


Developing a Permanent 
Repertory Company 


HEREERT V. GELLENDRE. 


irector 


SUMMER SESSION 
ELM LEA, PUTNEY, VT. 


Eight Weeks Beginning 
JULY 1st, 1932 


Offers courses including PRO- 
DUCTION, TECHNIQUE OF 
ACTING, CHORAL SINGING 
DANCING and PUPPETRY and 
possibl bership in the Com- 
pany. Development of tne Com- 
pany covers three years. 





For further information apply 
Herbert V. Gellendré, 
251 West 72nd St., N. ¥. C. 


The CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Incorporated) 
® 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


KENSINGTON GORE 
LONDON, S. W. 7 


Principal: 


ELSIE FOGERTY, L.R.A.M. 
a 


Summer School Session, 1932 


(6 weeks course) 


1. July llth - 23rd London 
2. July 25th - August 6th Stratford- 
on-Avon (Summer Festival) 
3. August 8th - 20th 
Malvern (Malvern Festival) 
Students may join for 2, 4 or 6 weeks. 
Full particulars on application 
to the Registrar 











Citizen House, Bath, England 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF 
DRAMATIC PRODUCTION, 


Two Sessions: 
29th July - 2th August 
15th August - 29th August 


1932 


Members may combine with this School a 
visit to Malvern Festival (40 miles distant). 
Unrivalled opportunities for study in actual 
Theatre under well known professional pro- 
ducers. Public performances given by mem- 
bers of Greek, Shakespearean and Modern 
Plays in Little Theatre, Open Air Theatre, 
and famous Pump Room. Delightful neigh- 
bourhood. Full particulars from the Hon. 
Secretary, 


Citizen House, Bath, England 











Wharf Players 
Provincetown 


A limited number of students will 
be accepted to study the ART of 
the theatre. 


Eight weeks beginning July first 
For information write 


MARGARET HEWES 
1802 Paramount Bldg., New York City 











THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 
and 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
offer a 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Play Production, Stagecraft, 
Rehearsal and Performance, 
Direction, Oral Interpretation, 
Diction, Make-Up, Costuming 


For information, write to 


The Registrar, Summer Session 


2060 Stearns Road 


Cleveland Ohio 
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* THE DANCE 
99 ] SARA MILDRED STRAUS 
MIRI | The liv ANNOUNCES 
oe 7 THIRD SUMMER COURSE 
MARMEIN | Lisa Gardiner OF OBSERVATION AND 
| ICE IN THE DANC 
DANCER | School of Dancing | IN EUROPE - 
MIME and view Sdoaate and Festivals 
, ngland, Germany, Austria, 
ci, ite heared Concert Dance of Sene—retem tot of Sa 
cscs 1 ember. 
School of Dance, Panto- Group Write for prospectus. 


mime and Plasto-Rhythm- 
ics. Repertoire a Specialty. 


139 West 56th St. 


New York City 
Tel. Circle 7-6109 





STUDIO OF 
DANCE and MIME 
* 
Advanced and 
Beginners’ Courses in 
every style of 
Dance Art 





Daily Professional 
Classes 
* 
80! Carnegie Hall 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
‘Phone CHerry 4876 
Catalog Upon Request 














SONIA 


SEROVA 


Class and Private 
Instruction 


Write for catalogue and list 
of 400 dance publications. 


Address 











1708 S. Street, Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone: North 0874 














NATIVE HULA HAWAIIAN 


Fascinating dances and chants 
brought from the Hawaiian Islands 
by 
VIVIENNE “"HUAPALA" MADER 
Available for Concerts 
and Varied Engagements 
340 West 85th St., N. Y. C. TRa. 7-751 1 
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245 WEST 72ND STREET BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 
NEW YORK CITY BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL 
CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
Re NEO YC ORKUT CY 
IRMA DUNCAN THE ART of the DANCE 
and Essays by 


Isadora Duncan Dancers 


in 
First Symphonic Dance Recital 
in New York 
51 Members assisted by 
The New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra 
Hans Lange, Conducting 
NEW PROGRAM 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Brahms, Dvorak 
Carnegie Hall, Saturday After- 
noon, January 30 at 3 p.m. 
Tickets also on sale at Irma Duncan 
School, Joan Greyson, Manager, 
6 East 93rd Street 
Management, Arthur Judson, Inc. 





ISADORA DUNCAN 


Edited, with an introduction, by 


SHELDON CHENEY 


Twenty singularly suggestive essays, 
constituting not only a unique contribu- 
tion to the subject but a trenchant 
document in the history of Modern Art. 
With thirty-three illustrations and 
photographs 


Limited Edition—$7.50 Per Copy 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 


Publishers 
119 W. 57 St.. New York 
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STRAUSS SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 
Carnegie Hall ¢ New York 
Phone: Circle 7-4411 














FOR TEACHERS} 
AND DANCERS| 


50 HOURS Off 
CLASS STUDY} 


JULY 5th 


through 


AUG. 2nd 


PEE °° oe ae 


MEMBERSHIP) 
LIMITED — MAKE| 
RESERVATION, 
NOW °* @ ° Write | 


WIGMAN; 
SCHOOL! 


OF THE DANCE 


113 West 57th Street | 
New York Ciftf 
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